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Shos takovitch — Symphony 
No. 5. Op. 47. Alum No. yt} DB 3991-6 


Saint-Saens—Carnival a the 
— ' DB 5942-4 


Moussorgsky — A Night on 
the bare Mountain - DS 3900 
Moussorgsky—Pictures atan - 

Exhibition. Album No. 369 f O86 S-0 


J. Strauss — Blue Danube | 
Waltz; Talesfrom the Vienna< DB 3821 
Woods. (arr. Stokowski) - -J 


Dukas—L’Apprenti Sorcier. 
3 Pts. Sibelius — Sc DB 3533-4 


Stravinsky — Rite of Spring 
Album No. 124 * D Hes 


César Franck—Symphony in | DB 3226-30 
D Minor. Album No. 285 f & DBS 3231 


"ncaa a gine DB 3086 


The records made by Stokowski and 

the Philadelphia Orchestra when elec- 

trical recording was a novelty not only 
introduced fine orchestral music to the man 
in the street, but also delighted the real music 
lover by setting a new standard in perfection 


of tone and precision of attack. Today, 
No. 2- 

Saint-Saens—Danse Macabre - DB 3077 
Stravinsky — Fire Bird Suite - DB 2882-4 
Bach — Toccata and a DB 2572 


still recording for ‘“‘His Master’s Voice,” 
they continue to add to a repertory that 


embraces every field of fine orchestral 
in D Minor - 
Tchaikovsky—Casse —— DB 2540-2 


music. Here is a selection :— 
. ” Suite - . . 
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HENRY HOLST (Violin) 
and GERALD MOORE (Pianoforte) 


Delius —Legende in E Flat 
for Violin and Pianoforte box 1094 


LOUIS KENTNER 


Schubert —Impromptu in A 


Flat. Op. 90, No. 4 - ~ DX 1093 


ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 
Ragamuffin (Fiddle Polka) 


One Star - *}oe 2090 


H.M. LIFE GUARDS BAND 
Conducted by Lieut. Lemoine 
Tommies’ Tunes - - ~ DB 209! 


SANDY MACPHERSON 
at the Theatre Organ 
ie FB 2849 
Jimmy Leach and the 


Highland Visian - - 
NEW “ ORGANOLIANS ” 


March of the Bowmen - 
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ISOBEL BAILLIE 


Gerald Moore at the Piano 


Stript of their Green. Purcell ) 
| saw that you were grown so 


DB 2093 
High. Purcell  - - 2 


NELSON EDDY 


The Star Spangled Banner’ - 


America 








(My Country, md Po 
of Thee) - - - -J 


JESSIE MATTHEWS 


in Songs from ‘* Wild Rose” 


Look for the Silver Lining 
Whip-Poor-Will —- Sloe 2094 











Three minutes of Heaven 
Be careful, it’s my Heart 


This is worth fighting For 
Farewell to Dreams - 


GQ Sir Thomas 














TURNER LAYTON 


“hee 2858 


JOHN McHUGH 


hrs 2854 
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CARROLL GIBBONS 

and The Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
Breathless ; You walk By - FB 2852 
Conchita Marquita Lopez “} FB 2853 
It isn’t adream any More - 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 


I’ve seen you Before” - -- 
Where in the World - oo 
Farewell to Dreams - ~ | £8 2857 


You walk By - 
> FB 285) 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 


Sing me a Song of the Islands - FB 2855 
Where the waters are Blue - 
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NAT GONELLA 
and his New Georgians 
Blue Tahitian Moon 
Jingle Jangle Jingle 





























Kitten on the Keys . - ~ 
Twelfth Street Rag - “} ae (BEE 
] BEECHAM 
Some 
La Scala di Seta. Rossini - Lx255 Brilliant Recordings Tannhauser. Wogner - LX768-9 
i of Famous ‘ 
William Tell. Rossini - Lx 339-40 _Overtures i Ruy Blas. Mendelssohn - x79 
= 
e 
— : : ; Hebrides (Fingal’s Cave). 
The Thieving Magpie Le Carnaval Romain. Berlioz LX 570 
ial ‘agp : - 2x383 7 Mendelssohn - -  LxX747 
“ Der Freischutz. Weber - LX 601 ; e 
bs Morning, Noon and Night 
Die Meistersinger. Wagner LX 557 Flying Dutchman. Wagner LX 732-3 in Vienna. Suppé - - LX865 
All Played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
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DENNIS NOBLE 


with Halle Orchestra Cond. Warwick Braithwaite 


Say good- bye now to pastime and } 


Play (from ‘Le Nozze di in. quel on 
From fair Provence (from ‘ af hated 
Traviata’) - . - . wi, 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Piano Accompaniment by Gerald Moore 


Oh, what bitter grief is Mine. 
McCormack-Mozart - - > DA1828 
Ave Verum. Mozart arr. Schmidt . 


WEBSTER BOOTH 
with Hallé Orchestra Cond. Warwick Braithwaite 


Where’er you Walk. 
Pope-Handel - 

Be thou faithful unto Death. “(" St. 
Paul"). Mendelssohn - . - 


2 BD 1019 
JOYCE GRENFELL 
with Piano acconpaniment by 


RICHARD ADDINSELL 


i B9295 


(“ oes ") 
C 3305 


“HUTCH” 


You walk By - - - 
Anywhere on Earth is Heaven 


I’m going to see you Today - 
There is nothing new to tell You 


DINAH SHORE 


Three little Sisters . 
As we walk into the Sunset 


REGINALD FOORT 


on his Giant Moller Concert Organ 


Orpheus in the Underworld. 2 Pts. 
Bi 
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October Recordings 


KOUSSEVITZKY 

and The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
The Last Spring (No. 2 of Two) 
Elegiac Melodies, Op. 34) Grieg | 


The Battle of Kershenetz (from 
The Invisible City of Kitezh’’). 
Rimsky-Korsakov - - - ‘| 


DB 6136 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Pierre Monteux 
} DB 6135 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. 


Piéce a César ae trans. 
O'Connel! 


Malcolm Sargent 


**Water Music’’ Suite. Handel arr. 
Hamilton Harty - e 4 C 3306-7 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Piano Accompaniment by Emanuce! Bay 


Chant de Roxane (from the 
Opera “Le Roi Roger”’). 
Szymanowski trans. Kochanski 

| Danse Espagnole (from ‘La 
Vida Breve"’). de Falla trans. 
Kreisler - . - - -J 


{ 


DB 2846 


“> BD 1020 ‘ 


GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 
HAYES, 


THE 
MIDDLESEX 











NEW MAYFAIR ORCHESTRA 


Under the direction of Debroy Somers 


“Wild Rose’’ Selection —Intro. : 
Overture; You can’t keep a good 
girl down; Look for the Silver 
Lining; On with the Dance; 
Whip - poor - will; Sally ; he 


B9294 


Rose; The Church ‘round the 
Corner; Finale - - - * 


DON MARINO BARRETO 


and his Cuban Orchestra 


Red Lips; London Conga - - BD05776 


-JOE LOSS 


and his Orchestra 


Where the waters are Blue 
Where in the World - 


} BD 5773 


Hazy, Lazy Lane - “} BD 5774 | 
= | 


| ll be home, Mary - - 


R.A.O.C. BLUE ROCKETS 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 


Directed by Eric Tann 
} BD 5775 


Swing Jtwiie 1942 uipias 


ARTIE SHAW and his Orchestra 
Needlenose - - - 


The Great Little Army - . - 
Desert Patrol . - 


Carnival ; B 9291 


DUKE ELLINGTON and his Famous Orchestra 


Moon Mist - - - - - 
The *C’’ Jam Blues - t — 





D 1018 
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HARVESTS OF 


THREE YEARS 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


ET us look back on some of the boons 

offered to us since the war began ; I have 
been thumbing my copies for the last three 
years, remembering one or two stalwarts 
who have gone from our sight, in varying 
ways ; one is that grand musician Wein- 
gartner, the gramophile’s greatest loss for 
a very long time. I am inclined to hope 
that un-named “ Symphony Orchestras” 
and their presumably  super-brethren, 
** Grand Symphony Orchestras,”’ have gone 
for ever, together with un-named con- 
ductors. I myself don’t mind who does 
the job ; but as regards mere buying-and- 
selling, obviously the Great Un-named will 
nevermore be the “ done thing.’” 

What I should most like to linger over 
is the latest issue of our own good GraAmo- 
PHONE, wherein I find traces perhaps some- 
what elementary, but hopeful, of almost 
the first attempts in the long history of the 
gramophone to treat it and its products 
philosophically. What is a gramophone, 
and what is it meant to do? But I will not 
pursue that, to me, most fascinating of all 
studies, in re gramophony. I merely com- 
mend the correspondence to any others 
who may be pleased (and even, mayhap, 
amused) to read it. It is as good as W. J. 
Brown postscripting—though less muddy. 
Can I say more? 

The economics of business might have 
been expected to bear much more hardly 
upon us and our fare than they have done. 
Obviously the pressure here has caused us 
to hear more American records than in the 
ordinary way we might have had. I see 
in American papers a good deal of com- 
plaint (recently mentioned in our own 
columns) about the poor surface of domestic 
pressings there. How much more fortunate, 
we are told, to be in England. Let us give 
thanks for that. I was amused by Mr. 
Ridout’s remarking somewhere upon the 
oft-recurring appearance of the ‘“ No 
scratch” record, over a whole generation. 
Again, I wish everybody would remind 
himself what a gramophone really is, how 
it is made, and what is to be reasonably 
expected from it. We have all had to 
grow up with it. In earlier days, nobody 
could be blamed for whoops which may 
have proved to be not entirely justified. 
We ought, I think, to have blamed our- 
selves, twenty years ago, if we expected 
things the gramophone could not then 
remotely attain. But we are a hopeful 
people (should we have so many wars if 
we were not?) ; and it is pleasant to grow 
up in optimism. We miss, now, those 
heights of gadgetry which made the old 
days so exciting. We have the more time, 
I suggest, to attend to the music. Records 


remain a rich resource for musical comfort. 

You might be surprised to see the total 
number of orchestras in three years. With 
a possible slip or so (and I don’t count as 
performances anything of the “ gutted 
concerto”’ order of fantastry), I make it 
fifty-seven. Some have appeared once, or 
only a few times—the Raymonde, the 
New York, the New Friends of Music, 
Little Symphony Orchestra, Royal Artillery 
Strings, the Queen’s Hall (rather a pang 
as one remembers the old days when this 
body was in every month’s list), the 
Cleveland, and a few others; with, 
naturally, such foreigners as the E.I.A.R., 








A Note from the Editor 


[SSTEAD of listening to new records 
this month I have had to spend my time 
listening to old records in order to make 
another set of recordings for Collector’s 
Corner, a new series of which will start 
fairly soon. Therefore these few words must 
be an apology to our readers, and as I am 
not convinced that apologies provide very 
interesting reading matter I shall say no 
more. 

The censorship, anxious to do all it can 
to help win the war, has now imposed 
itself on Barra. The only practical result 
of this is to delay my correspondence more 
intolerably than before, and make it 
impossible for me to send any material to 
THe GRAMOPHONE at the last moment. 
Whether this will contribute towards 
shortening the war I have my doubts, but 
as waste of time, like waste of everything 
else, appears to be an essential part of the 
grand strategic plan I must not grumble, 
and next month I will try to make up for 
the absence of an editorial this month. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 








Concertgebouw, Dresden, Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, and so forth—some friendly, some 
not. One wonders what is the position of 
the Dutchmen, by the way: I see there 
was an unfortunate broadcast of records 
made by Mengelberg, who is accounted by 
loyal Dutchmen a traitor ; but the orchestra 
may be entirely loyal, and I hope is. 

The L.P.O. runs away with something 
like thirty-six pieces or works—-quite the 
top score—closely pursued by the Boston 
Proms. with thirty-four. The Hallé, much 
used of late, partly owing, I understand, to 
particular circumstances concerning re- 
cording in London, has over a score, and 
the Phily about ties with it, the Boston 
Symphony coming next with sixteen. The 


Paris Conservatoire, until things shut down, 
was pretty constant, and so was Boyd Neel, 
whom we still welcome occasionally in 
broadcasts, but who, I read, has gone back 
to medicine, for war-time. We have not 
had a great deal from the B.B.C. Orchestra, 
the Columbia Broadcasting body, or the 
L.S.O., none of which has done more than 
about ten pieces for us. The Bournemouth 
band has been heard with pleasure in 
small things. Cleveland, San Francisco, 
and Cincinnati have just put in an appear- 
ance, with the National Symphony (of 
Washington), and a few visits from the 
Chicagoans, under their veteran, Stock. 
Sadlers’ Wells surprised us by recording so 
effectively, and we would fain hear more 
from Minneapolis. 

The conductors seem to number some 
sixty-four ; I do not include the Great 
Un-named, who gave seventeen perform- 
ances. We should not be very surprised, 
perhaps, to find familiar faces beneath this 
mask—though not perhaps such great ones 
as Sir Walter’s, when he played his “‘ anon.” 
game of the Great Unknown, with the 
novels. 

The conductor who heads the list as to 
the number of performances is Fiedler, 
with thirty-four. Beecham and Wein- 
gartner gave a score apiece. Other figures 
are: Koussevitzky and Neel, sixteen, 
Heward, Toscanini, fourteen, Ormandy 
and Lambert, twelve each, Stokowski, ten; 
Sargent and Boult, nine each, Barlow, 
eight, Sir Henry, six; Mitropoulos, five. 
Cameron may perhaps be expected to 
reappear, after his Proms. session, in record- 
ings. So far he is in my list but once. 

These figures do not, of course, necessarily 
indicate any relative order of merit, or even 
popularity. I should like to hear one or 
two other conductors, but these are scarcely 
days, I take it, in which to cry for particular 
dainties, whether in works or interpreters. 

As to the works, we need not list all the 
composers who have come into my particu- 
lar department in the three years of war. 
They number close on a hundred ; a good 
many of the minor order, necessarily. These 
minors include few fresh-comers. I wish 
there were more such try-outs. We had, 
for example, agreeable bits of Abel, Ansell, 
Britten, Butterworth, Pergolesi, and Wein- 
berger. Of the majors, some must, I sup- 
pose, be reckoned as sufficiently recorded 
for wartime purposes. Otherwise we might 
have pressed for re-recordings of some of the 
greater Elgars (which I see readers have 
mentioned in their letters). All the Elgar 
we got was three Pomps and a Salut. The 
post-war revolution may bring us a Gerontius, 
perhaps ? 

Duplications have been few, happily (I 
use that qualification because so very many 
works can now be had in a choice of 
performances that surely little reason can 
remain for producing still more). The 
chief works duplicated are symphonies— 
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Beethoven’s Fifth, Brahms’ Fourth, Mozart’s 
Haffner and the E flat. The remainder are 
smallish things such as the Nutcracker and 
Weber’s Invitation. The greater masters show 
roughly the following pieces: Bach, under 
a dozen; Beethoven, symphonies 1-5 and 
8 ; concertos, piano 4 and violin, with the 
three Leonoras, Athens, Egmont, Coriolanus, 
and two arrangements from quartets ; 
Brahms, symphonies 1, 2, 4; the second 
piano concerto (twice), the violin one, the 
double (one of the richest offerings of the 
period), the Academic, and a Hungarian. 
Mozart has a score of recordings, including 
eight symphonies (if you count Eine), and 
four concertos—rather unusually, all for 
different instruments: piano, clarinet, 
horn and bassoon. Haydn is thin: three 
symphonies and one-and-a-piece concertos 
(the latter the trumpet), with an oddment 
or two. This is not very gay, considering 
that there are at least a hundred and fifty 
concertos to go at. Handel is represented 
by the Faithful Shepherd suite, and three or 
four bits. Wagner has seven extracts. The 
Russians do fairly well, perhaps, considering 
that they have not all the time been “ hot 
news.” Stravinsky has a ballet suite, 
Shostakovitch a concerto and a symphony, 
Mussorgsky the Bare Mountain and the 
Pictures, Borodin the Prince Igor Overture ; 
Tchaikovsky naturally rolls up with the 
old: favourites, but there are also several 
pleasing oddments. Rachmaninov had a 
widely enjoyed field-day with the piano 
concertos 1 and 3, and the 3rd symphony. 
Schubert is meagrely cast: the Unfinished, 
Tragic, and a song-transcription. Not good 
enough ? I note that A.R. asked for the 
Third. Why not ? Schumann has No. 1 
only. I fear he is not a best-seller, though 
I can’t be sure why ; he ought to appeal 
widely enough, even though he is not the 
born symphonist,° or even the born 
revolutionist (he tried to be one) in that 
galley. Sibelius stands out fairly well, 
though with only one symphony—the 5th. 
The tone poems—Pojola, Swan, Tapiola— 
make a good filling out. 

Will Ravel hold ? We had Daphnis 2, 
the left-hand concerto, Mother Goose, Pavane, 
La Valse. There is, after all, not a big list 
to choose from; the best can hold their 
own, I believe, for a few generations yet. 
Debussy: what is happening to him ? 
La Mer, yes—a winner, if ever there was 
one, in that memorable H. recording ; for 
the rest, only a Clair de Lune once or twice. 
Is this fair ? Perhaps Debussy has faded. 
I’m quite prepared to be told so. He won’t 
fade for me. Nor will the best work of any 
French artist, such as Fauré, whom no 
recorder loves. Or perhaps it is just that 
no buyers love him . . .? I do—most of 
his time. 

Please note that a few—though very few— 
of the orchestral recordings in this period 
were reviewed by my colleague A.R., and 
not by me. These I have not heard. 

In a one-man’s-meat list that attempts no 
all-comprehensiveness, I place, among 
things that I remember with some special 
little thrill, the Brahms double, Bloch’s 
Schelomo, the Franck variations (no ideal 
recording yet, though—for me) ; Sibelius, 
several— Tapiola, Swan among them ; Wein- 
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berger’s amusing zest in the Chestnut Tree 
variations (but he doesn’t record too well ; 
nor, for that matter, is he the finest of 
scorers). Liszt, one of my old friends, came 
off with great joy in that 2nd concerto, and 
with revealing graciousness in Orpheus, the 
first recording here. Ireland was warming, 
and the Haydn part-concerto (Trumpet) 
was delicious. We had as good a batch of 
Mozarts, take them all round, as any 
comparable period could produce. You 
might well con them over at leisure. 

I want more Haydn, please. 
anybody care ? 

I could like, also, a few more ingenious or 
amusing things. We have been pretty 
solemn, for war-time! And French music 
of the—perhaps—second class is badly 
neglected. Delius seems to have been 
dropped, mostly—only a couple of small 
things. Dvorak has of course had his 
celebration. The D mi. symphony is great. 
He who misses it misses the heart of 
Dvorak. 

I’m apt to feel, as I grow old, that an 
awful lot of small recorded oddments 
gather. Life is short, and shellac precious ; 
yet the mare must be made to go with 
small things. Let us not be impatient. 
Remember the riches of the classics offered 
us in three hard years ; the wrestling-Jacob 
of Schelomo, the Beecham-Mozart refresh- 
ment, the happy-looking-back of one or two 
of our British composers to the fount of all 
their virtues (or most of them), Elgar. 
Sursum corda ! 

The British composer is but slenderly 
represented: business coats must be cut 
according to public response cloth, and 
war-time is scarcely ideal for new risks. 
Britten, Bridge, Boyce, Butterworth, one 
apiece ; then quite a long gap in the 
alphabet (as concerns sizeable, serious work) 
until Ireland, cheeringly Decca’d. After 
him, Purcell (two suites), Walton, with 
three works, and V.W. with half a dozen, 
and the tale is closed. No V.W. symphony ? 
We want a new London, surely. And I much 
wish for the Sea Symphony, with a really good 
choir for the voice parts (not—with all 
respect—the B.B.C.’s). Whitman is one of 
the true poets of war-time. Are you re- 
reading him ? If not, may I recommend 
him ? He does one good—so I feel. And 
don’t forget his prose writings—about going 
around the hospitals in the Civil War. I 
know hospitals (spent six months in them 
myself, severely wounded) ; every word 
and gesture and kindly act of Walt’s, bless 
him, might have been done to me. If I 
were the Government, I would (a) interdict 
all speeches, and (5) subsidise recordings of 
poetry and music by people like Whitman, 
Frost, Benet, with music such as V.W., 
Holst, and some younger men have written. 
Wouldn’t this warm our hearts and cheer 
us on? Why haven’t we more of the 
salty American stuff ? 

The companies would be missing a big 
opportunity, I feel, if they did not exert 
themselves to give us the best of U.S.A. 
art. Harris’ symphony was perhaps a bit 
daunting., as broadcast. I think it is music 
we could live with and find bracing. 
Scores of Americans are at work, and there 
is good ssil there—apart altogether from 
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their settings of Whitman and Frost and 
the many genuine, heartening poets America 
has turned out. Let us, please, gently urge 
that we be allowed to get an idea of the 
best American work. Russian, too ; there 
are other composers besides the perhaps 
rather overworked Shostakovitch. 

A few final jottings. Add to your 
Dvoraks No. 1, in D, Op. 60, and bless me, 
if you haven’t done so before. Do hear 
the Shropshire Lad (H.) ; perhaps I cherish 
it because of the pang that one old soldier 
gets when he thinks of the world as Butter- 
worth hoped it might be—and as it is. 

Tapiola (H.) comes very near the record- 
ing top in all my memories of the period. 
It is music for which (speaking for myself), 
one needs to be exactly in the right mood. 
Otherwise, I’m apt to take little account 
of what sometimes seem vagucly-mystical 
jitters. I suppose it might be no harm to 


say, “‘ Watch Monteux !”’—in the spirit of 


prophecy—not astrology. His La Valse (H.) 
was a crackerjack. You may go a long 
way before hearing anything that holds 
more surely the spirit of a period, and the 
pessimistic irony of an _aristocratically 
classical-modern composer. 

Among the true classics there are not so 
many memorable things: on the whole, 
rather few. Toscanini’s Beethoven Fourth 
comes first (H.), with Beecham’s Mozart 
E flat and Haffner (C.). With this, in a 
very different spirit-level, put Heifetz and 
Koussevitzky’s Brahms fiddle concerto (H.). 

As happy as any Rossini was the 
E.I.A.R.’s Italian (P). (When are we going 
to bomb Turin ?) If you want another light 
recreation, I mention a winner—Chabrier’s 
Espana (Beecham: C.). The little Pergolesi 
Concertino (Decca: Neel’s strings) has a 
charming bouquet of its own ; for *‘ tunes,”’ 
Weber’s clarinet concerto (Kell) surely 
deserves a note (C.) ? And since I enjoyed 
yet once again the last night of the Proms., 
and my boy has done naught else for a 
fortnight but deave me with that formidable 
trombone flat 7th (remember it, in Rule ?) 
I salute S’r ’enry, and thank him for his 
Cheeryble work in that Fantasia on British 
Sea Songs (C.). 

The best of the few Wagners seems to be 
Weingartner’s Rhine Journey (C.). For the 
ripest reminiscence of Brahms-cum-Wein- 
gartner, try his Academic (C.). I think of no 
word but ‘‘ musician ”’ for Weingartner—in 
its purest, truest, ripest sense. 

So, appreciation for Years One to Three, 
and Hail! Year Four and its harvest-to-be 
—of good. records, and perhaps, if we 
deserve it, of Victory. 


RECORD SALVAGE DRIVE 


To speed the collection of old gramophone 
records for salvage, householders are asked 
to indicate that they have some records 
to give by placing one of the discs, or a 
record bag, in the window. A pencilled 
note “‘ call after 7 p.m.’’, or whatever is a 
convenient time for handing over the 
records, could be written on the record bag. 





It is worth remembering that ‘‘ Gramophones, 
Acoustic and Radio,” is still available, price 
eightpence post free, offering the solution to many 
of the common faults that occur from time to time. 
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BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XXVIII 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


Yaewe> from this long distance, the 
next few months of 1926 represented a 
period in which nothing very: startling 
really happened. But that did not prevent 
the manufacturers from proclaiming the 
wonders of their lists. H.M.V., for example, 
grasped the significance of concert hall 
recording as against the studio, and featured 
not only their Royal Choral Society and 
Leeds Festival records but two Kingsway 
Hall Organ recordings, which latter were 
to give very much point to a subsequent 
announcement rather indicating an inten- 
tion to specialise on organ recordings. In 
this, no fewer than five records of the Kings- 
way Hall organ were given—-the start of 
a long series of organ records which created 
a long-held corner in that type of recording. 

We tried a big grand opera recording— 
the King’s Prayer and Finale, Act I from 
“Lohengrin,” but it was little more than 
an excellent, somewhat over-amplified 
effort. The Shaftesbury Theatre show 
* Wildflower ” (‘‘ Bambalina * was the hit 
number) was the next of its kind, but it 
did not meet with the same success as 
“Student Prince” which followed. This 
was really the sort of thing in which plenty 
of noise would be appreciated, and it had 
a full-blooded recording. Strangely enough 
the records (and the music generally) 
proved to have a longer life and a greater 
popularity than the play itself—probably 
because of the antipathy which still existed 
against the German scenes and characters 
it portrayed. 

Our first symphonic work, the Franck 
“Symphony Fantastique” by the L.S.O., 
conducted by Weingartner, issued in March, 
was done in the studio. It was recognised 
as being by the new recording method, and 
while the critics, curiously enough, used it 
mainly to differentiate between the repro- 
duction on two competing models of 
gramophones, when they came to sum up 
on the recording they noted that “‘ the new 
methods give better balance,’ specially 
noticeable in the march and in the climax 
at the end. But although it was added that 
the writer did not expect soon to “ get 
better recording of this difficult work,” we 
ourselves: were not altogether satisfied with 
it as representing the fuller resources and 
possibilities of electric recording. Indeed, 
a month later Albert Coates’ recording for 
H.M.V. of the “ Valkyrie ” Fire Music put 
the standard of the Berlioz work out of 
joint, though it could not, of course, disturb 
the demand for the bigger work. 

A little late in the day, other manu- 
facturers all having issued it, we recorded 
a studio version of the Wembley Military 
Tattoo, which had been an attraction of 
the British Empire Exhibition. The reason 
for the delay was that the tests of the 
recording were submitted, rather proudly, 
to one of the military directors of the pageant. 
To our horror, that authority declared it 
to be a travesty of the real thing, acidly 
suggesting that it might be as well to consult 
those who were responsible for the tattoo 


production. 
ordered the destruction of the matrices and 
a new recording under the proper authori- 
ties. ‘That is what put our Wembley 
recording at least two months behind the 
rest—but within its limitations it was 
authentic. 

One trifling incident in the actual record- 
ing, at which I happened to be present, 
comes to mind, recalled by the fact that 
writers of the period noted that the ‘‘ dying 
away in the distance effect is little short of 
marvellous.’’ With commendable patience 
the recorders, endeavouring to get the right 
approach and retreat patrol effect, tried 
and rejected various devices. At last, 
someone suggested opening the doors of 
the studio, with the pipers playing outside, 
entering, marching past the microphone 
and making their exit from the room. A 
natural, simple solution, but it got the effect 
required. 

Our immediate concern, as may be seen, 
was to capture the imagination of the larger 
public with, as far as we could make them, 
startling records of wide appeal. With the 
comparatively slow work of getting together 
a comprehensive electrically recorded reper- 
toire, we sandwiched in, as it were, record- 
ings that we believed would be individual 
big sellers. So we made ‘‘ Land of Hope and 
Glory ” with Harold Williams and Chorus 
and the Grenadier Guards Band, and on the 
reverse side the “‘ Pomp and Circumstance ”’ 
march itself. A powerful and not altogether 
unworthy recording, the record swept up 
into large sales and holds its position in 
the Columbia catalogue to-day. “Valencia” 
about ‘this time started to set the country 
in a quicker and more excited rhythm. 

May, 1926, marks a special occasion, for 
H.M.V. had enterprisingly got together a 
complete list of electric recordings ‘for the 
month’s issues, the arrangement between 
the companies was cancelled and they 
announced for the first time, applied to 
their May list, ‘‘ New Electrical Record- 
ings.” 

It was in the following month that we 
(somewhat inexplicably, as it seems now) 
advertised the new issues as being all “ new 
recording,” and July when we proclaimed 
them as electric recordings. 

Still pursuing the more serious paths, 
H.M.V. scored with three records made by 
the Westminster Abbey Special Choir in 
the Abbey itself. Including Pearsall’s “‘ In 
dulce Jubilo ” and the excerpt “ We Bow 
our Heads ”’ from Bach’s “ Passion,” they 
reduced one critic to the admission that 
“clearly all things are now possible in 
choral recording.”” These were followed by 
ambitious recordings during the opera 
season at Covent Garden, bringing a record 
of Chaliapine in Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,” and 
signalising Melba’s last performance by 
recording her performance in an air from 
** La Boheme ” and her farewell speech on 
that memorable June 8th. 

In contrast, Columbia’s theatre show 
records received a fillip with Fred and 
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Adele Astaire in “‘ Lady, Be Good,”? which 
filled the old Empire Theatre and prac- 
tically set the seal to George Gershwin’s 
music in this country. 

The Handel Festival, under Sir Henry 
Wood, at the Crystal Palace, provided the 
opportunity for our first English concert-hall 
recording, and from it we got first-class 
records of the choir of 3,000 and the 
orchestra in some five ‘‘ Messiah ” choruses. 
So successful were they that we had no 
hesitation in making subsequent Crystal 
Palace recordings such as the 6,000 voice 
choir of the Nonconformist Church Union, 
and, later still, the extraordinary effect of 
4,000 violins played by boys and girls of 
the National Union School Orchestras. 

The other day I noticed ‘‘ The Thistle ”’ 
selection of Scottish airs in an old catalogue. 
It reminded me of the numerous little 
things that have gone to make the com- 
pleteness of these storehouses of recorded 
music, for it was about this time that, 
rummaging through some lists of the 
“Army Band Journal,” I lighted upon 
W. H. Myddleton’s arrangement of this, 
and ‘‘ The Rose,”’ ‘‘ The Leek,” and ‘* The 
Shamrock ”’ national selections. They 
seemed to me likely sellers, and I men- 
tioned them to the recording department. 
The Grenadier Guards Band recorded 
them all in turn, and this evidently gave the 
old selections a new lease of life, for before 
very long they appeared on almost every 
other catalogue ... and some of them 
are still current. 

September that year (1926) was an 
eventful and productive month. It gave 
the industry some record landmarks and it 
brought Columbia a new gramophone. In 
records the two most vital things were the 
Aldershot Tattoo records of H.M.V., and 
our engagement of Mengelberg and his 
first concert hall recordings. The tattoo 
records were, I am pretty sure, the first of 
all open-air recordings, certainly of an 
actual outdoor performance, and if the 
records were made up as those of more 
recent years, I conclude, too, they must 
have been the first examples of “ mon- 
tage”’ in records also. Our Mengelberg 
recording (‘‘ Tannhauser ” Overture) was 
done in the Amsterdam hall of the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, and although artistically 
delightful was, very definitely, on the quiet 
side, and so did not immediately appeal to 
anything but a restricted circle. By con- 
trast, Sir Henry Wood did “‘ 1812” for us 
practically in full, and gave us a magnifi- 
cently “‘ noisy” record. The next month 
we aimed higher with an eight-sided per- 
formance of the Beethoven gth (Choral) 
Symphony, a studio recording under 
Weingartner, with Miriam Licette, Muriel 
Brunskill, Hubert Eisdell, and Harold 
Williams as soloists. It was a tremendously 
bold effort and though it had success, we 
felt that even so the resources and possi- 
bilities of the’ new recording had not been 
fully explored, and that the ambitious 
attempt had not quite come off. But all 
these things paled in trade significance 
before the astonishing results of another 
publicity function arranged in connection 
with a new model gramophone. 

(To be continued) 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR—VII 


By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 54) 


CONTRALTOS : 

ELISA BRUNO figured for one year only in 
the English red-label catalogue of 1902, and 
therefore had the dubious distinction of having 
been the earliest withdrawal in this series. She 
recorded also for Fonotipia. 

BELLE COLE, a distinguished. concert 
singer, recorded for Columbia in 1903-4. 

ADA CROSSLEY was one of the most 
distinguished of Australian singers, and an 
immense favourite among connoisseurs of 
concert and oratorio. Only four records have 
been traced to her, made for Victor in 1903. 

ALICE CUCINI first recorded for Light- 
Blue Zonophone in 1902, and for red G. & T. 
in 1906-7. 

ELEONORA DE CISNEROS had made an 
important name for herself in America as 
Eleanor Broadfoot, singing at the Metropolitan, 
and later in other capitals. 

She appeared at Covent Garden in 1904, 5 
and 6, making a great impression by her beauti- 


ful and stately Amneris to the superb Aida of . 


Boninsegna. Her voice was a true contralto of 
power and of fine quality, and she had dramatic 
gifts such as to suggest real acting qualities. 

De Cisneros recorded only seldom, for G. & T. 
Columbia, and Nicole, all in 1904. 

GUERRINA FABBRI has a very special 
interest for collectors for the historical associa- 
tions of her records, as well as for their great 
scarcity and artistic value. She was a coloratura 
contralto of the kind never duplicated here 
until the unconventional but wholly charming 
appearances of Conchita Supervia, though this 
side of her art was not shown to Londoners in 
her first season with them. While singing in 
Madrid, she was engaged by Harris to open 
his great venture at Drury Lane in 1887, when 
she appeared as Amneris to the Radames of 
Jean de Reszke, who was then making his tenor 
debut in London. Fabbri’s other appearances 
were not important, but in 1892 she reappeared 
in an unconventional season given by Lago at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre which consisted chiefly 
of forty-four performers of the newly-arrived 
Cavalleria Rusticana. On this occasion Fabbri 
sang La Cenerentola and Orféo, but the public 
had little time to spare for anything except 
Cavalleria. 

Her fame in Italy, however, is secure, and 
up to the outbreak of the war she was in touch 
with the writer concerning the reproduction of 
some specimens of her records, which were 
red label G. & T’s. of 1903 and 1904, and it is 
a tribute to the discrimination of collectors 
generally that they are valued very highly. 
Only very few specimens are known, but the 
item from Jtaliana in Algeri displays to perfection 
the coloratura skill of the singer, while the air in 
Vaccai’s Giulietta é Romeo shows a fine sweep of 
tone and massive phrasing. Two only of the 
records were published in England—from 
February, 1905 till March, 1906. 

ELENA GERHARDT. The first records by 
the greatest of lieder singers were black “ pre- 
dog ” discs made in Berlin in 1907, and accom- 
panied at the piano by Arthur Nikisch. They 
make a suitable souvenir of the great vogue 
which these two distinguished artists enjoyed 
in London and elsewhere at that time, and they 
are of considerable technical excellence. 

ALICE GOMEZ was a much admired 
concert and oratorio contralto at the turn of 
the century, and made four black label records 
for G. & T. in 1902, of which Beloved, it is 
Morn was a rather characteristic example of 
the ballad of the period. 


LOUISE KIRKBY LUNN was one of those 
reliable artists to whom the Gramophone 
Company as well as their customers may well 
feel a sense of gratitude. While still singing 
with the Carl Rosa Company in 1901, she 
recorded for Berliner, and in 1902 as a recog- 
nised Covent Garden singer she joined G. & T. 
These first records quickly vanished, and in 
about 1908 began a superb series which stood 
out among the otherwise unadventurous 
recording of that epoch. 

Kirkby Lunn was, with Schumann-Heink, 
perhaps the finest operatic contralto within our 
knowledge, and certainly none excepting Ebé 
Stignani of our present time has appeared to 
challenge her. She was one of those artists of 
authority of style combined with a luscious 
beauty of voice to whom it was always a pleasure 
to listen. Her Fricka in The Ring was a noble 
rendering, and in her scenes with Van Rooy as 
Wotan this pair were unmatched. As Brangane 
in Tristan, she added to her superb singing a 
tenderness and solicitude which contrasted 
sharply with the various degrees of perfunc- 
toriness latterly exhibited by over-praised 
singers who have meandered leisurely through 
this role ; but more popular, perhaps, was her 
Amneris, and although her acting was hardly 
equal to Carmen, she nevertheless overcame 
much of this obstacle by a vocal performance 
which was entirely satisfying. In the London 
premiere of Samson et Dalila in an otherwise 
deplorable performance, Kirkby Lunn scored 
her greatest triumph. On the concert and 
oratorio platforms she was equally successful, 
but notwithstanding an unconquerable nervous- 
ness to which she was always a victim, her true 
place was the operatic stage. 

EUGENIA MANTELLI has left us little 
enough to remember her by, no more in fact 
than a single American Zonophone quoted by 
Bauer as made in 1906, of Tosti’s Good-bye. 
She showed considerable versatility during her 
Covent Garden season in 1896, appearing as 
Leonora in La Favorita, Ortrud in Lohengrin, 
Nancy in Marta, Maddelena in Rigoletto, 
Amneris in Aida, Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire, 
and Pantalis in Meéfistoféle. In all these appear- 
ances she was well received. In 1895, in New 
York, she appeared at the operatic premiére of 
Samson et Dalila, with Tamagno, Campanati, 
and Plancon. In 1898-1899 we find her still at 
the Metropolitan as Urbano in Les Huguenots, 
and in the following season as a member of the 
famous all-celebrity cast in Die Kauberflite. 
Evidently an interesting artist. 

MARIE DE L’ ISLE was a 
leading artist of the Paris Opera, and recorded 
for Zonophone, black G. & T., and Odeon, 
in 1904. The voice was beautiful and the 
style mature. 

Among the very first to record as a celebrity 
on black ten-inch discs was ROSA OLITZKA, 
who was an admired singer in leading contralto 
roles at Covent Garden from 1894 for several 
years. Her records were catalogued in Novem- 
ber, 1901, but, as explained in the introduction, 
they may have been made perhaps a year 
earlier: in any event, they are of the earliest 
known type of G. & T. discs. A second batch 
was recorded in Paris in 1902, and a third in 
Berlin four years later. Olitzka also recorded 
for Columbia in 1911-12, but although very 
well known in the U.S.A., she does not seem 
to have appeared at the Metropolitan Opera. 

ARMIDA PARSI-PETTINELLA was one 
of Fonotipia’s original artists, so, although 
little is known about her in this country, she 
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may safely be accounted a singer of importance. 
She made a fine record of the once famous aria 
Ah, se du dormi in Vaccai’s Giulietta é Romeo—an 
aria which in mid-Victorian days was heard 
on all occasions and through every medium 
from the errand-boy’s whistle to the Grand 
Organ at thé Crystal Palace; moreover, 
whatever the programme, a singer was expected 
to be prepared to give this piece should an 
encore be demanded! In earlier days, when 
Bellini’s J Capuletti ed i Montecchi was performed, 
it actually became the custom to substitute for 
the last act the scene in Vaccai’s work con- 
taining this passage !* 

In this rare and ‘interesting record Parsi- 
Pettinella begins in a manner and style of great 
grandeur, which is not wholly maintained. It 
was coupled with Stride la vampa in the Trovatore, 
and dates from 1903. Other Fonotipias followed 
in 1904, 1905 and 1906. 

ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK was 
one of the great names both in operatic and 
gramophone history. Although not much 
heard in London following the ’nineties, her 
career in Germany and later in New York was 
one of the most remarkable in the history of 
music.. Not gifted by nature with beauty or 
with more than average charm, this truly 
great artist achieved her exalted position by an 
extraordinary musicianship, a magnificent 
voice, a rare intelligence, and an unlimited 
capacity for work. The voice was quite excep- 
tional in its range and quality, and was com- 
pletely free from the “ chestiness ” of many of 
even the best of contraltos. In slow music she 
showed a command of tone production, breath 
control, and interpretation that one looks for in 
any artist of renown, but with that little bit of 
something added—perhaps and possibly an 
exactitude of breath-pressure—which imparted 
weight or lightness in the right places. She 
would occasionally sing trifling stuff when 
required, but of all the long list of her records, 
which display her versatility in every guise, it 
may be doubted whether in her own recorded 
work or in that of any other singer, could be 
found a more outstanding example of vocal 
range, technique, and temperament than in 
the Trinkleid in Lucrezia Borgia which she sang 
for Victor-G. & T. in 1905. The lightness of 
touch, the amazing agility, and the masterly 
handling of the shape of the piece, ending, 
when it seemed that every clever effect had been 
exploited, with a dropped interval of twelve 
tones, set one wondering how this rendering 
compared with the classic performances of 
Alboni and Trebelli, both of whom in their 
times ensured the popularity of Donizetti’s 
opera, which did not finally flicker out until 
the latter’s retirement. The opera has not been 
heard in London since 1888, on the occasion of 
Trebelli’s farewell to London, but if such 
singing as that of Schumann-Heink could be 
procured to-day, it might be that even the 
most austere foes of the star singer would be 
drawn like the rest to Covent Garden to shout 
themselves hoarse with their applause. 

Schumann-Heink first recorded for Columbia 
in that Company’s small and select celebrity 
list in 1903, and for Victor-G. & T. in 1905. 
Thereafter she recorded continuously for a 


_matter of thirty years, retaining her matchless 


style and dramatic fire, and a considerable 
portion of her voice, well into old age. 

N. D. VIALTZEVA was. one of those 
Russian gipsy singers who occupied so high a 
place in Czarist Russia. To English collectors 
her claim to fame lies in the fact that she 
belonged to the first batch of Russian red label 
artists, which preceded all others (see Intro- 
duction). They are extremely scarce, and for 





*I cannot quote authority for this, which is taken from 
a letter from the late Max Robertson, who had precisely* 
informed himself on this and innumerable other matters 
relating to Opera. 
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RIMINGTON RECORDINGS 








French Songs sung by 


MAGGIE TEYTE 


BERLIOZ 
L’Absence 
Le Spectre de la Rose 
DUPARC 
Phidyle 
L’Invitation au Voyage 
DEBUSSY 
De Fleurs 
De. Reve 
De Soir 
Le Jet d’Eau 


Album containing four 12-inch records, 
£1-19-0 including purchase tax. 











Was not | Once Like a Tender Blade 





I shall have 





Russian Songs sung by 


ODA SLOBODSKAYA 


TCHEREPNIN 
1 Would Have Kissed You 
RACHMANINOFF 
The Lilacs 
How Fair This Spot 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
The Golden Cornfields 
So Soon Forgotten 


that, Sprung 
Had | only Known 
CESAR CUI 
The Statue 
TANEIEV 
My Heartiis Threbbing 
Nocturne 
Dreams 
In the Silence of the Night 
Album containing four 12-inch records 
with booklet giving English words, 
£1-19-6 including purchase tax. 








Pianoforte by 
PHYLLIS SELLICK 


French Keyboard Music 


COUPERIN 
Le Bavolet Flottant 
Le Carillon de Cythére 
RAMEAU 
Les Tendres Plaintes 
DEBUSSY 
Reflets dans |’Eau 
Feux d’Artifice 
DAQUIN 
Le Coucou 
IBERT 
Le Petit Ane Blanc 
RAVEL 
Prelude, Rigaudon, Toccata 
from ‘‘Le Tombeau de Couperin ”’ 
POULENC 
Pastourelle 
Adagietto from ‘‘ Les Biches ”’ 
MICHAEL TIPPETT 
Fantasy Sonata 
Album containing four 12-inch records, 
£1-13-10 including purchase tax. 
Also 
MICHAEL TIPPETT 
Fantasy Sonata for Piano 
Three 12-inch records, two double-sided, 








much more than commercial one single, 18s. 4d. including purchase 








pleasure if you order these records. I shall 
be delighted to think of the wonderful joy 
and solace that they will surely bring to you 
and your friends many times Over. scox.r. sm 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK 


42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W:€.2. GERRARD 1171 
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BUYING RECORDS 
AT GRAPE STREET 


is a pleasurable experience that usually grows into a 
habit. It is also your best safeguard against the dis- 
appointment of adding an inferior recording to your 
collection, for whether you buy your records over the 
counter or through the post, we are always ready to give 
you our advice as to the best available version of ‘any 
particular work. It is by no means always the latest or 
most expensive recording that is the most satisfactory, 
nor is it safe to pin your faith to a favourite conductor 
or executant, who may be badly served by the technical 
staff. There are frequently more versions available of 
standard works than you can conveniently play for the 
purposes of comparison, and since the ordinary cata- 
logues give no information about quality, the expert and 
impartial advice that our unrivalled experience of 
records enables us to offer will prove invaluable in 
assisting you to derive the greatest pleasure from your 
gramophone. 


SINCE 1929 


we have been publishing The Monthly Letter (annual 
subscription 3s. 6d.) in which we review the latest 
recordings, critically assessing their merits, both musical 
and technical. The Monthly Letter is used as a buying 
guide by thousands of gramophone owners who have 
learned from experience that they may place complete 
confidence in the judgment of our reviewers. We shall 
be glad to send a specimen copy (3d. post free). Other 
publications that we issue to assist our clients in their 
choice of records are the Special List (price 1s.), which 
gives particulars of many records of great musical 
interest which are not included in the ordinary cata- 
logues, and “The Art. of Record Buying” (price 
1s. 6d.), in which we list the best available recordings of 
some hundreds of works. 


May we remind our clients that when visiting Grape Street to 
choose records, they should bring their own wrapping paper. 
We are not allowed to supply paper or any other material for 
packing their purchases, and much as we regret to see good 
records go unprotected, the wartime regulations must be 


| E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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Let your Gramophone 
teach you 
another language 





First you listen, then 
you find yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a new language by Linguaphone. Know- 
ledge of foreign languages is of great value to-day, and will be even 
more valuable after the war, when there will be a unique opportunity 
for careers and holidays abroad. With a Linguaphone Course you 
can acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly. 


COURSES IN SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


You sit down in comfort and listen to the 
French,German, > 
Spanish, Italian, Linguaphone records on your gramophone. 
Russian, aon They are spoken by expert native teachers. 
orwegian, As you listen you follow in the illustrated 
Drabucecar key-book the words your teacher is using. 
Czech, Finnish, Soon you become so sound-perfect and word- 
Irish, English, rs m ‘ 
Esperanto, perfect you have the confidence to begin talk- 
ing, reading and writing fluently. Correct 
pronunciation comes naturally because you 
never hear a word wrongly pronounced: 


WRITE FOR THE 26-PAGE BOOK 
AND WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


tian), Afrikaans, 
Modern Hebrew. 

In most war jobs there are off-duty hours when you feel the need 

for some worth-while activity. A Linguaphone Course is always 

there, ready to educate and entertain you whenever you have time 

to spare, The 26-page book gives full details of the method and 

enables you to have a complete course on a whole week’s free trial. 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR LANG UAGES 


one ome em ee See See ce ome cm oe ot oe 

POST THIS | a 
COUPON | ice aps) | 
| 

















to-day, or if in | Address 
London, call for ! 
personal demonstra- 
tion at our Head 
Office, Linguaphone 
House, 207, Regent 
Street, W.1. 
(Opposite Liberty's) 








To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. E/8), | 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
] Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the 
! quick, new and easy Linguaphone way of learning sro | 
Re language(s) 


[coronal sedllaiseesedll anneal need neni amet aed omen aemell seed cme ane eel eed ened on 
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some reason not easy to guess they are not role in a disastrous and unrehearsed presenta- can be heard by collectors, it is evident that 

usually in good condition when found. tion of. The Wreckers by Ethel Smythe—an _ they were not all of equal merit, either vocally 
Although we know EDYTH WALKER as __ occasion which has been largely and mercifully _ or artistically. While Anselmi sang exquisitely 
one of the finest of dramatic sopranos, it was as. forgotten. It would be difficult to over-estimate the lovely air in Verdi’s Luisa Miller, he sang 

a contralto that she recorded in London and Walker’s excellence, which was known in  abominably in JI mio tesoro in Don Giovanni, and 

Vienna in 1902 for G. & T. The London’ many parts of the Continent, especially in in some passages in Pagliacci his intonation was 

records are not impressive, comprising only Vienna and in New York. incorrect. As a stage singer he was quite first 

Love’s Old Sweet Song (before the B.B.C. wore it class, and well versed in the refinements of 

out), and Sullivan’s The Lost Chord! Her TENORS bel canto. 

Covent Garden career began in 1900 as GIUSEPPE ANSELMI was one of the most (To be continued) 

Amneris, Ortrud, and Urbano, but it was in _ perfect of Italian tenors, with a beautiful voice 

1910, with Beecham, that she made a wide and a finished style, appearing in the early days It seems impossible to obtain information about 

sensation in the title role of Electra, and with of the century. He recorded from 1907 to _ the origin of the record by Francesco d’ Andrade, which 

a supremely fine Isolde. It was in this season 1909 some ninety records for Fonotipia, but will cause a regrettable omission. Can any reader 

also that she was induced to take the chief although no more than a small fraction of these _at least tell us the date of this artist’s death? 

BORN OCTOBER 12th, 1872 

Concerto Accademico, Violin and String Orchestra, D minor. . 1925 Sortys of Travel, set I (Stevenson) : The Vagabond 4 1905 
Frederick Grinke and Boyd Neel Peter Dawson .. ae .. side G-B2297 
String Orchestra—Neel 4sides D-X248/9 ..Bright is the ring of words. 

Eventide (Hymn Tune Prelude No. 2). Orchestra. . 1936 George Hancock ; 1 side C-DB2008 
Boyd Neel Orchestra—Neel 1side D-X260 The Ro-‘side Fire. 

Fantasia on Greensleeves (entr’acte from Sir John in Love, arr. Ger, use Elwes a 1side C-7366* 

Graves) .. ve ae ae ac os eA 1929 The Water Mill (Shove). 
Jacques Orchestra—Jacques 1side C-DX925 Nancy Evans .. aa 1side D-K862 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra—Wood 1 side D-K822 
Hallé Orchestra—Sargent 1side C-DX1087 SYMPHONIES 

Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis. String Orchestra .. a 1910 A Sea Symphony. Not recorded aa 1903-10 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra— A London Symphony. G major 1914-20 
Boult 4sides G-DB3958/9 Queen’s Hall Orchestra—Sir 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra— Henry Wood _... a . 1osides D-X114/8 
Neel se ve a .. 4sides D-K815/6 A Pastoral Symphony. Not recorded. ‘ «a 192! 

Flourish of Trumpets. Military Band. . a ee 1937 No. 4,F minor .. a ne a 1934 
Morris Motors Band—S. V. B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra— 

Pherae ae ss - .. $side C-DB1671 R. Vaughan Williams .. 8 sides G-DB3367/70 

Folksong Suite. Military Band te te ae oe 192 ‘ 

Decca Military Band—Leggatt 3 sides D-M67/8 W . ™ peng — aa — — “"GRG1 3/4 * 1937 

a —_ a id C-DB1930/1 Toccata Marziale Military Band i Me - Be 

ies te td laat Neti od: nl ; teas “a _ . Decca Military Band—Leggatt 1side D-M68 W 
Chale af Ge. Gnanes Chieeel The Wasps (Aristophanes): Overture... aa aa 1909 

: 8 po; : Hallé Orchestra—Sargent .. 2sides C-DX1088 
Windsor .. a oe .. side C-DB1206 Queen’s Hall Orchestra—Sir 

Hugh the Drover. Opera oy ; 7 1914-24 , Henry Wood .. as .. 3sides D-K821/2 
o. Wilks, 7 “Walker, Tie Orchestra—Vaughan Williams 2sides Voc.-AO249*W 
P. Dawson, Chorus and Orches- FOLK MUSIC SETTINGS 
tra—Sargent ..  .. .- 10 sides _ G-Dg22/6* W A Bold Young Farmer. A. Blackwell 1 side | C-DB607 

The Lark Ascending. Violin & Chamber Orchestra 1914 The Captain’s Apprentice ; Young 
Frederick Grinke & Boyd Neel ion wie D-K948/9 
Orchestra—Neel 4 3 sides D-X259/60 Leds Lemend.. Scottish Backs 

Mass in G minor: Kyrie only. Unacc. Chorus a 1922 Male Voice Choir 1 side C-DB1907 
Westminster Abbey Choir— The Tempest. Folk Dance Band— 

Bullock. . “2 me 1 side C-DB1786 » Foster... i my .. side G-B8732 

Old King Cole. Ballet Suite ie Kt +s as 1923 The Turtle Dove. Madrigal Singers 
Orchestra—Vaughan Williams 4 sides Vocalion—AO0247/8* W —Engel .. ys et .. 1side  C-4157M 

Phantasy Quintet. ‘Two violins, 2 violas, *cello ee °° 1914 Numerous other settings, now withdrawn, are listed in E.R. M., p.545- 
Music Society Quintet .. . 4sides NGS-54/5 W * Pre-electric. .W—withdrawn 

Serenade to Music (Shakespeare). Soloists, Chorus and Orch. 1938 i ‘ 

Isobel Baillie, Louisa Stiles-Allen, Elsie Suddaby, Eva A NOTE ON THE RECORDS 
Turner ; Margaret Balfour, Muriel Brunskill, Astra The most immediately enjoyable works are those directly based on 
Desmond, Mary Jarred ; Parry Jones, Heddle Nash, Frank folksongs: the Greensleeves setting and the Folksong Suite. From these it 
Titterton, Walter Widdop ; Norman Allin, Robert Easton, is a short step to works in the folksong idiom, such as the Wasps overture 
Roy Henderson, Harold Williams ; B.B.C. Chorus and and The Lark Ascending. This aspect of the composer’s art reaches its 
B.B.C Symphony Orchestra—Sir Henry Wood. climax in the London Symphony. Another prominent influence has been 
4 sides C-LX757/8 the choral music of oy Tudor composers, Py, poe the Tallis 
SONGS Fantasia. The Concerto Accademico has been c ** Bach gone wrong,” 

The House of Life, cycle (D. G. Rossetti) : Silent Noon. . nis though this doesn’t fit the lovely slow movement. In the F: minor 
John McCormack is 1side G-DA1776 Symphony all these elements are gathered and fused together in a 

How can the tree but wither ? (Vaux) ats “ formidable masterpiece. The Serenade to Music forms a ripely beautiful 
Nancy Evans ai 1side D-K862 epilogue to the composer’s work. 

Linden Lea (Barnes) o¢ Pe xs 4 The existing records cover only a small portion of Vaughan Williams’ 
George Hancock 1side C-DB2008 output. While the great choral works and the operas are presumably 
John McCormack 1side G-DAr1791 impracticable at present, there is room for the ballet Job and the 
George Baker .. st .. side G-B2396 Pastoral Symphony, the Piano Concerto and the Viola Suite, Dives and 

On Wenlock Edge, cycle (Housman). Tenor, string quartet and Lazarus, The Running Set, the Mass in G minor, and the Quartet, 

piano (adlib.) ... ne sé ai Me 1908 Quintet, and Double Trio ; to say nothing of numerous smaller works 
Stuart Wilson, Marie Wilson in various media. . ; 
Quartet and Reginald Paul 6 sides D-F1649/51 For a general survey of Vaughan Williams’ life and music, see the 
Gervase Elwes and. London excellent article by Basil Hogarth in Tue GramopuoneE for July, 1936. 
». String Quartet 5 sides C-7364/6* G. J. Cuming. . 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND 


ORCHESTRAL 


Hallé Orchestra (Sargent): ‘“ Water 
Music” Suite (Handel, arr. Harty). 
H.M.V. €3306-7 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 


Few more cheerful works could be 
welcomed to the present-day full-scale and 
C-price range of recording, as we know it 
in England (and like at times to contrast it 
with that which Americans know). This 
set will be heartily enjoyed. It gives plenty 
of volume, without excess. The tone is 
almost always good (though there is a bad 
sour place of intonation in the trumpet, 
on the last side), and the spirit commodious, 
if not always, for me, quite ideally 
Handelian. Yet when these matters are 
re-heard, a couple of centuries later, there 
seems room for varying opinion as to the 
treatment of the airs and graces. The 
finest touch is sometimes lacking, in 
control: as, e.g., at the cadence that ends 
the first movement. That old near-enough 
conception dies hard, where it is a question 
of absolute precision. Once there was a man 
named ... but need I pursue? 

The siding is: 1, Allegro, and first part 
of Air; 2, end of Air, and Bourrée; 
3, Hornpipe and Andante; 4, Allegro deciso. 
Some of the scoring shows‘a pleasant tang 
(e.g., middle part of Air). It is, of course, 
a bit on the big-bow-wow side. You will 
probably remember that these six pieces, 
now more fully scored, were selected from 
the original twenty, which were written for 
two solo violins, piccolo, flute, two oboes, 
bassoon, two horns, two trumpets and the 
usual strings. I like, as well as any in this 
crisp performance, the Andante, which moves 
with something of the meditative, sober, 
quiet happiness that we think of Handel’s 
enjoying (so we think always: “they were 
happy, then... ”’). 

Ten years ago, when the B.B.C. played 
the whole set, the usual story, of the king’s 
forgiving Handel for leaving him at 
Hanover, when he discovered who had 
composed this music for his Thames party, 
was contrasted with what was declared 
to be “The Reality”—that the king 
wanted a water-party ; that nobody saw 
any profit in it ; that a Baron put up the 
money; that Handel had been asked to 
write the music, and that there was no 
“‘ forgiveness *? scene at all. The king so 
enjoyed the music that he “‘ commanded it 
to be repeated once before and once after 
supper ”’ (this, after hearing it on the water). 
Now we can all, at this cheap price, encore 
our favourites any time we like. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


FIRST REVIEWS 


Symphony Orchestra: Reminiscences 
of Tchaikovsky (arr. Urbach). 
H.M.V. C3299 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 


Very loud, full, a shade coarse at times, 
and yet with some tasty bits of tune- 
management. Perhaps more apt, on the 
whole, for the Italianate reminiscences 
than for the symphonic. Urbach’s con- 
nective tissue might not pass in Harley 
Street plastic-surgery circles, but it serves 
sufficiently, as sticking-plaster. On the 
whole, as nice a collection of tit-bits as 
most people could wish. It makes Tchai- 
kovsky seem a,bit more ancient than he 
really is (i.e., drawing-roomy) ; but remini- 
scence surely ought to take us back to more 
gracious, rather than more tragic or 
passionate, days? 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
(Monteux): Piéce Héroique (Franck- 
O’Connell). H.M.V. DB6135 (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 

Remarkably effective, stirring treatment 
of a favourite organ piece. The questing 
pedal theme that haunts the first part, with 
the throbbing accompaniment, is good 
matter for orchestral adaptation. The 
middle part is somewhat slowed up: 
I think it need not be. The piece hangs 
together well, unlike many of Franck’s. 
Maybe it is a. little packed with idioms. 
As here recorded, it has all the heroic fire 
it needs ; the brass is particularly effective. 
Perhaps Mr. O’Connell has Wagnerised it 
a bit ; but after all, héroique is as héroique 
does, and I don’t complain that I could 
never get all this out of any organ. 
Organists will be willing to shut the other 
ear, or rather, to open a spare one for this 
uncommonly effective piece of old-time 
grandiloquence, that perhaps does its best 
work in the opening, with its sombre, 
world-searching mood, very impressive in 
1878 (when some of the phrases were 
forecasts of later expressions in the sym- 
phony), and still one of the best specimens 
of the composer’s art: the more welcome 
since it is unlikely to be very familiar to 
many who know his orchestral music. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kous- 
sevitzky) : The Last Spring, No. 2 of 
Two Elegiac Melodies, Op. 34 (Grieg) ; 
The Battle of Kershenetz (Rimsky- 
Korsakov). H.M.V. DB6136 (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 

The Grieg string piece has been done 
several times here: I doubt if ever with so 
fine a spread of sail, or more gracious 
shaping. There are several small, keen 
pleasures in listening to the phrasing and 
(what ought in all string work to be a 
major delight) the bowing. Of course, the 
volume is tremendous, and revelling in it 
one may for a moment wonder whether it 
doesn’t rather overwhelm Grieg’s little 
pathetic tune. But there can never be 
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anything but joy in what a good many 
Americans regard as the most masterly 
string playing on their (I hesitate to add, 
on any) continent. 

The battle piece, now: can we stand 
battles in music, having the real thing so 
near? This one is on fairly conventional 
lines, with much reiteration of one or two 
themes. Its excitement lies in the splendid 
working up by the band, and the clever 
control of resources. The Invisible City of 
Kitesh and the Maiden Fevronia (1907) has 
been performed by the B.B.C. in concert 
form. The work came just before Cog d’or, 
with which Rimsky ended his career. 
A prince goes out to fight with the Tartar 
invader. The maiden Fevronia and the 
people pray, the town becomes wrapped in 
a mystic fog, and is rapt away. The actual 
battle is disastrous—the Prince and _ his 
men are destroyed. The piece here 
recorded forms an interlude between the 
opera’s scenes. “Stunning” is often the 
word for the Bostonians’ attack upon the 
more rumbustious music. It seems a fair 
description, here ; but it is never a mere 
violent assault ; this conductor (fight with 
him once in a while as one must) has a 
great sense of style, and a band that has 
not been knocked about by all sorts of 
directors. The Bostonians take a lot of 
beating ! W.R.A. 


Sanroma (piano) with orchestra (O’Con- 
nell): Concerto No. 3 in C minor, 
Op. 37, 1st Movement (Beethoven) : 
Concerto No. 2 in C minor, Op. 18, 
grd Movement (Rachmaninov) both 
condensed. H.M.V. C3300 (12 in., 
5s. gd.). 

Sanroma plays brilliantly, and _ the 
orcheStra is as good as anything you could 
desire, so that if I could bring myself to 
believe that these condensations or super- 
pottings of famous piano concertos would 
whet the appetite of the uninitiated for the 
rest of the work, I would applaud the enter- 
prise. But I do not believe anything of the 
sort, and feel that the overcompression of 
the high spots will result in the uninitiated 
thinking, ‘‘ Well, if the rest is as noisy as the 
sample, and a concerto lasts over half an 
hour, the sample will be all for to-day, 
thank you.” The process of condensation 
is simple, consisting in an elimination of 
most of the movement, and concentrating 
on the bravura passages. As Doctor 
Johnson once said when invited to com- 
ment on an unusual performance of bygone 
days, it was not a question that the thing 
was well done, but that it was done at all. 

H.D.R. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


The Philharmonia String Quartet. 
Quartet in D minor, No. 14. 
“Death and The Maiden” 
(Schubert). Columbia DX1089-92 (12 
ins., 23s.). Auto DX8181-4. Score: 
Eulenberg, 1s. gd. 

This is a tremendous, a terrific perform- 
ance. It makes one understand Tovey’s 
remark that sonata-form is much more 
dramatic than opera. The dramatic 
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urgency and excitement of the first and last 
movements are conveyed to us with 
startling effect. The way the unexpected 
discord leaps out in the great coda of the 
first movement is unforgettable: and has 
one ever realised before what a great coda 
this is, or indeed has one before taken the 
full measure of the greatness of the whole 
quartet? You feel in this performance the 
white heat of Schubert’s inspiration. He is 
a man possessed by music, driven by a 
force truly outside himself. 


It would be possible to write a whole 
chapter on music, performance, and record- 
ing. About the recording, one has surely 
never heard the bite of the ’cello’s bow, the 
resonance of his low notes—what a fine 
*cellist Pini is !—so perfectly caught as here. 


The experiment of playing the theme of 
the slow movement without tremolo, 
except for the slight and most moving touch 
of it in the closing turn, is completely 
justified by results. Death stands here as 
indeed a spectre but as one who “ corhes as 
friend.” The first violin figuration is 
perhaps a little too obtrusive in the first 
variation, but the balance in the next 
variation is excellent. 


The fourth variation cannot be too 
exquisite in tone.; it is the one of the few 
moments of perfect serenity in the quartet, 
a sudden vision of the Elysian fields. The 
playing here just falls short of perfect 
beauty. The crescendo and diminuendo in the 
last variation are splendidly controlled and 
the little lift into the major key at the close 
is as touching as ever. 


The restless drive of the first movement 
returns in the Scherzo, and one may 
mention here how magnificently rhythmical 
is the playing of this quartet all the way 
through, because it tells particularly in this 
movement. As for the Trio it is difficult 
to hear the trusting, childlike beauty of this, 
so perfectly realised here, without tears. 
And here the string tone has the real 
floating quality the music needs. 

The last movement, which has been 
called a dance of death, begins and con- 
tinues with tremendous impetus. From the 
second tune, in which the chording is 
magnificent, germinates the reference to the 
Erl-King which can hardly be accidental. 
This is a prophetic movement. On Part 2 
there is a series of diminished seventh 
chords with a swirling bass beneath which 
sound like a pfe-vision of the rain-storm 
prelude to the first act of ‘‘ The Valkyries.” 
The movement ends in a state of the highest 
excitement which, even if Schubert had 
any programme of death in his mind, leaves 
one exhilarated and uplifted. 


Only the same intensive rehearsal and 
real deep-rooted devotion to their art that 
the Philharmonia Quartet have shown 
before could have produced results so out- 
standing as this performance. It has team 
work dnd technical finish of the highest 
standard. The recording, also, is superb. 
Criticism can only point to an occasional 
shrillness in the highest reaches of the 
leader’s tone, and a few minor imperfecyions 
which are as nothing before the general 
splendour of the interpretation. 
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Solomon (piano): Variations and Fugue 
on a Theme of Handel, Op. 24 
(Brahms). H.M.V. C3301-3. (12 ins., 
17s. 3d.). Auto C7563-5. 

I was only able, last month, to review this 
recording in general terms. It seemed to 
me, even on a hasty playing, to be out- 
standing in every way: and subsequent 
playings have not modified that impression. 
One has often been surprised at the in- 
different performances artists have allowed 
to go out in recorded form (presuming they 
have had a say in the matter !) and in the 
concert hall at present one is frequently 
astonished at what is done, and received 
with acclaim. 

One reason for this may be that difficult 
passages are intensively rehearsed and so- 
called easy passages neglected. Apart from 
the fact that no easy passages exist, in the 
true sense, in music, this kind of thing 
prevents a complete view of a work. 

You may not like everything Solomon 
does in this recording of the Brahms- 
Handel Variations, but it should be clear 
that the work has been thought of, the 
interpretation built up, as a whole. There 
are no lazy bits ! 

The Aria is presented formally, objec- 
tively, and quietly. But the first variation 
is an immediately vivid and exciting 
commentary which would galvanise the 
most attentive listener into life. Some of this 
dynamic quality is carried over into the 
second variation—just a little too much for 
my taste. The listener will notice that 
Solomon, both here and elsehwere, takes 
advantage of prescribed repetitions to 
draw attention to some detail, in this case 
the rising octaves in the bass, that he wants 
to underline. Var. III is delightfully 
whimsical, and in Var. IV the sfzorzandi are 
like. hammer - blows. Human emotion 
colours the expressive fifth Variation. In 
Var. VI I like much the use of the sustaining 
pedal, beautifully used, to cast a haze over 
the canon. Trumpets call to action in no 
uncertain manner in Var. VII. Brahms 
keeps their rhythm going in Var. VIII, but 
writes a very subtle upper part above it. 
The adjectives for Vars. IX and X are 
menacing and energetic. These two varia- 
tions throw into relief the more tranquil 
ones that succeed them. The horn effect in 
XII is beautifully brought out. Var. XIII 
is the most powerful and sombre of the lot 
and here the use of a sudden sf and the 
perfectly controlled rit in the last bars 
should be noted. 

The three fast variations following—the 
first like a burst of sunlight after XIII—are 
marvellously played : and of the remainder 
you will delight expecially in the pastoral 
Var. XIX, very light and charming, the 
rich dark colours of XX, and the use of the 
pedals in XXII, which has the effect of a 


. little sketch of a hot summer’s day. The 


concluding Variations build up to a grand 
climax, topped by the Fugue. The Fugue, 
I respectfully submit, is too long for its 
exiguous subject. Brahms does wonders with 
it, but even he can’t prevent it becoming a 
bit garrulous. There are two fine moments ; 
the sudden introduction of the Fugue- 
subject in’ slower notes in the bass, about 
half-way through, and the pealing octaves 
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of the concluding pages. It is played with 
tremendous drive and force. There are 
one or two places where one becomes very 
conscious that the piano is a percussion 
instrument, but the recording stands up to 
all the demands made on it and is of a 
consistently high quality. 

The length of this review, for which I do 
not apologise, will no doubt indicate the 
enormous interest aroused by this issue. 


Jascha Heifetz (violin): Emanuel Bay 
(piano): Chant de Roxane from “ Le 
Roi Roger ” (Szymanowski-Kochanski) 
Danse Espagnole from “La Vida 
Breve” (de Falla-Kreisler). H.M.V. 
DB2846. (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 


Szymanowski’s “‘ King Roger” comes 
high in the list of the many operas we have 
never had a chance to hear in this country. 
It looks, even in vocal score, a strangely 
fascinating work and one of the loveliest 
things in it is this exotic ‘‘ Chant de Roxane.” 
Temianka recorded it some years ago for 
Parlophone (E11321) and it would have 
been far better to have had orchestral 
accompaniment this time instead of a faintly 
recorded piano. Bad balance seriously 
prejudices Heifetz’s really beautiful playing 
and robs the de Falla dance of much of its 
full-blooded vitality. America, it seems, is 
a good deal behind us in this important 
matter. 

I wish artists would refuse to pass discs 
which perpetuate this irritating fault: or 
are they satisfied to have their own part so 
glaringly flood-lit ? 


Louis Kentner (piano) : Impromptu in 
A flat, Op. go, No. 4 (Schubert). 
Columbia DX1093 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 


I begin to think only an angel could make 
a success of the A flat Impromptu. Part of 
the fault may be Schubert’s. The famous 
bass tune always sounds as if it had lost its 
legs ! Kentner does the long middle section 
with great tact and considerable feeling, 
but I felt the rippling opening phrase was a 
shade too abruptly cut off and the true 
lyrica] note a little lacking. The recording 
is good. 


Watson Forbes (viola) : Sussex Lullaby 
and Intrada (Alan Richardson). Decca 
M515 (10 in., 4s. &d.). 

*“* Sussex Lullaby ” is a pretty little piece 
which manages not to sag in the middle 
section—always a danger in this type of 
music. There is a more original outlook in 
“Intrada”’ in which a stately entrance 
turns into the capers, very deftly played by 
Watson Forbes. Sensitive and enjoyable 
performances, well recorded. 


Henry Holst (violin): Gerald Moore 
(piano) : Legende in E flat for Violin 
and Pianoforte (Delius). Columbia 
DX1094 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Philip Heseltine thought the “Legend” 
unworthy of Delius and could not under- 
stand why he published this early work 
(1892) twenty-four years after it was written 
and put on one side. (It was originally 
composed with orchestral accompaniment.) 
The piece is slight enough and has some 
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obvious padding in it—arpeggio work—but 
that can easily be forgiven for the youthful 
passion poured out here and for the Delian 
charm of the chief idea. It bears his 
unmistakable finger-print. I found the 
recording most enjoyable. There is beauti- 
ful playing by both artists and an excellent 
balance between the two instruments. 


Ida Haendel (violin) : Adela Kotowska 
(piano): Tambourin Chinois and 
Schén Rosmarin (Kreisler). Decca 
M520 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

Kreisler has showed, once and for all, 
how Schén Rosmarin should be played and 
no one else has ever achieved that lightness 
and delicacy. Ida Haendel makes the 
young girl fat and lumpy. A dull per- 
formance. This violinist’s wonderful tech- 
nique shows up well in Tambourin Chinois, 
though the playing lacks whimsicality. 


SONGS 


Dennis Noble and Hallé Orchestra 
(Braithwaite): Say Good-bye now to 
Pastime and Play (Dent-Mozart). 
From Fair Provence (Verdi). H.M.V. 
C3304 (12 in., 5s. gd.). , 
Dennis Noble gets right into the spirit of 

the thing and gives an excellent performance 

of Figaro’s malicious baiting of the page, 

Cherubino, who has been punished for his 

philandering by being transferred from his 

easy life in boudoir and drawing-room to a 

commission in his master’s regiment. The 

tune is a masterpiece, and as the narrative 
paints the rigours and discomforts of army 
life, the orchestra illustrates each point. 

The whole is a gem of mock heroics. 


In spite of the fine melody that has done 
much to make the part of Papa Germont a 
classic one, Verdi’s heavy father sounds very 
ponderous after the joyous and bubbling 
Mozart. The father, having ‘discovered 
that his son Alfredo is living with Violetta, 
of more than doubtful reputation, hastens 
to the address given and succeeds in con- 
vincing the lady that she is causing great 
unhappiness. Violetta leaves at once and 
returns to her old life, but writes a note to 
Alfredo telling him that all is over. A. reads 
the letter and takes the news so badly that 
his father reveals himself, and implores him 
to return with him to their home in fair 
Provence, when all will be forgotten and 
forgiven. Alfredo refuses all consolation and 
goes off to be revenged on the (as he thinks) 
false Violetta. To-day, Mr. Germont’s 
pleadings sound very operatic, and the 
English words, such as “ Shall thy sire in 
vain implore ?” do not help to make them 
any more realistic. Nevertheless, it demands 
a good voice and an experienced singer. 
The record is a good one, and with its 
Mozart companion brings the modern 
recordings of opera in English to a useful 
total. One hopes that there are more of 
this quality to follow. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) : with orchestra : 
My Dreams (Weatherley-Tosti) : 
Good-bye (Whyte Melville-Tosti). Par- 
lophone ROQ20515, (10 in., 5s. gd.). 
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Tosti came to England in 1875 and 
settled in London. Five years later he was 
appointed singing master to the Royal 
Family. He wrote numerous songs to 
English words and the most famous of all, 
Good-bye, was published in 1885. The hope- 
less and rather vague sentiment has never 
lost its appeal, and the song defies the hand 
of time. Tauber, assisted by an excellent 
orchestral accompaniment, puts all his art 
and craft into a performance that will 
delight his admirers. For myself, I would 
have preferred the lower, more reflective 
ending, rather than the frenzy with which 
Tauber finishes. In My Dreams he used his 
quiet and suave, darker tone very effectively. 


Roy Henderson (baritone): Gerald 
Moore (piano) : Fair and True (Breton- 
Warlock): Piggesnie (Warlock): My 
Own Country (Belloc-Warlock). Decca 
M519 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

Whether composing in the style of the 
Elizabethans, or in his own modern idiom, 
Philip Heseltine, who .published his songs 
under the name of Peter Warlock, had 
unusual grace and charm. Many of his 
songs, particularly those that are not just 
clever and attractive essays in the manner 
of a past age, already take their place as 
significant contributions to the modern 
school of English song writing. Of the 
three characteristic Warlock songs on this 
record, the quaintly named Piggesnie, with 
its dainty lilt and a staccato accompaniment 
that tickles the ear, will undoubtedly be 
first favourite. The others, especially the 
setting of Belloc’s poem, show Warlock the 
serious and introspective. They will repay 
a close acquaintance. The recording of the 
shorter songs is on the heavy side, but just 
right in My Own Country. The words are 
very distinct in all three. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano) : Gerald Moore 
(piano) : Stript of their Green (Purcell- 
Motteux): I Saw that You Were 
Grown so High (Purcell). Columbia 
DB2093 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). . 


These are both first recordings, as far as 
I can trace, and Miss Baillie deserves thanks 
for leading us from paths that are becoming 
almost too well trodden. Both songs are 
quite lovely. Stript of their Green is lively and 
brilliant, with little leaping figures taken 
with perfect ease and almost trumpet-like 
precision and clarity. It refers to the 
coming of winter. In contrast, You that were 
Grown so High is smooth and flowing, and in 
lovely phrases pours forth a lover’s com- 
plaint. But although the tone in both 
songs is exquisite, the words are at times 
woefully indistinct, and until one can piece 
them together, or see the poems, the full 
enjoyment is lost for those to whom the 
songs are new. And that, I suppose, means 
most of us. 


Linda Gray (contralto): Gerald Moore 
(piano): Hills of Donegal (O’Reilly- 
Sanderson): Johnny, My Dear (Phil- 
lips). Decca M518 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 
These are tuneful but rather conventional 

songs that evoke memories of ballad concert 
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days. They are sung very pleasantly and 
without the abyssmal tone that makes many 
contraltos rather formidable. This is a nice 
record for quiet listening, or to supply 
interludes in a programme consisting of 
more strenuous “ Ops.” 


Nelson Eddy (baritone): with orchestra : 
The Star-Spangled Banner (Key- 
Smith): America (Smith-Carey). Col- 
umbia DB2092 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 


The Star-Spangled Banner has been the 
officially recognised national anthem of 
America only since March, 1891. Before 
that it had several close rivals for popularity, 
one of them being America (My Country, ’ Tis 
of Thee), which is sung to the tune o 
God Save the King. 


The words of The Star-Spangled Banner 
commemorate an incident of the War of 
Independence, when, in September, 1814, 
Francis Scott Key, an American gentleman 
who had gone to the British Fleet under a 
flag of truce to obtain the release of a friend, 
was compelled to stay and witness the 
bombardment through the night of Fort 
McHenry, near Baltimore. The poem, 
issued hastily as a handbill a few days later, 
records Key’s emotions at seeing the 
American flag still proudly waving in the 
morning breeze. The tune that fitted it was 
by an Englishman, John Stafford Smith, a 
native of Gloucester, a prolific composer of 
part songs and glees. His “‘ Anacreon in 
Heaven” was then popular in America, 
and Key doubtless had it in mind when he 
selected the metre for his poem, for the fit is 
exact. Those who considered that a national 
anthem should not refer to an isolated 
incident of war failed to defeat the selection 
of The Star-Spangled Banner, and the song is 
now to the American nation what our own 
national anthem is to the British Common- 
wealth. 


Nelson Eddy’s singing of his country’s 
songs struck me as uninspired. Perhaps 
I had expected something more elaborate. 
The accompaniments are full but without 
resilience, and both singer and band might 
be automata possessing only one degree of 
expression. 


- 


John McHugh (tenor): with orchestra: 
This is Worth Fighting For (Lange- 


Stept): Farewell to Dreams (Kahn- 
Romberg). Columbia FB2854 (10 in., 
3s. 74d.). 


This is Worth Fighting For attracted me 
more than have any of the previous songs 
written on war-time themes. It has good 
words and a fine, singable tune, even if it 
has an affinity with Ol’ Man River and 
A Nightingale Sang in Berkeley Square McHugh 
has a really magnificent voice, and is able 
to let go in the heroic manner without once 
losing tone. Although he gives lots of 
volume, one feels that there is as much more 
in reserve. I think that the song will soon 
be a deservedly popular hit, as, apart from 
the swinging tune, the sentiment is simple 
and sincere. The same singer also gives a 
very good account of Farewell to Dreams, one 
of Romberg’s best songs. 
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Webster Booth (tenor): and Hallé 
Orchestra (Braithwaite): Where’er 
You Walk (Pope-Handel) : Be Thou 


Faithful unto Death (Mendelssohn). 

H.M.V. C3305 (12 in., 5s. 9d.). 

His easy style of production, perfectly 
clear diction and absolutely sure pitch are 
just the essentials for oratorio solos. And so 
few singers possess them in equal measure 
that I place Webster Booth as almost 
unique in that respect. His new record, 
with its rich orchestral accompaniment, has 
no hint of war-time austerities, and gives 
some of his best singing to date. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Handel turned away from opera and 
devoted himself to oratorio. ‘*‘ Semele ” was 
written in 1743, the year following the 
** Messiah,”” and the thin division between 
Handel’s operas and oratorios, or many of 
them, at any rate, may be gathered from 
the fact that it was announced at different 
times in the “General Advertiser” as 
** Semele, after the manner of an Opera,” 
and ‘Semele, after the manner of an 
Oratorio.” The last revival seems to have 
been at Cambridge in 1878. Where’er You 
Walk has always been popular with tenors 
and the record catalogues of the past thirty 
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years show how magnetic was its attraction. 
Like many another Handelian aria, it is 
now the sole survivor from the parent 
work. 


Mendelssohn’s vocal music, particularly 
from the oratorios, has suffered an almost 
total eclipse, and I should not be surprised 
if the fine Cavatina “‘ Be Thou Faithful unto 
Death ” is almost unknown to the present 
generation of record buyers. Here is a 
chance of making its acquaintance under 
the most favourable circumstances. 

H.D.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


A record which failed to arrive in time for 
review last month has already prompted 
Christopher Stone to write to The Times. 
On the 19th of May this year the B.B.C. 
were broadcasting the song of the nightingale 
from a Surrey wood when into the still night air 
winged a squadron of R.A.F. heavy bombers, 
a few of the thousand odd who left their cards 
that night at Mannheim. Although the broad- 
cast faded out as the roar of engines intruded 
into the song of the birds, a recording was 
made that is now issued on H.M.V. BDro16. 
It is appropriate that profits from the sale of 
these discs go to the R.A.F. Comforts Fund. 


DANCE 


One of the favourite film tunes recorded this 
month by several bands is Jingle, Fangle, Jingle 
from ‘“ Forest Rangers”—a grand number 
sung in the saddle by the Rangers as they ride. 
Geraldo couples this with Hey Mabel! which 
is vaguely similar in melody to that old friend 
“Sweet Sue” but is nevertheless enjoyable 
(Parlophone F1943). Geraldo’s second record 
backs Sweet Eloise with a new foxtrot with an 
odd sounding title, Canzonetta, noteworthy for 
the clarinet solo from Nat Temple (Parlophone 
F1944). Eric Wimstone’s Accordeon Band 
also features Jingle, Jangle, Jingle and Hey 
Mabel, the latter being sung by Julie Dawn 
supported by vocal trio in similar style to 
Geraldo’s Three Boys and a Girl (Regal 
MR3655). Nat Gonella also takes the 
“Forest Rangers’? song and backs it with 
Blue Tahitian Moon from the film ‘‘ Son of Fury ” 
—both sides feature the famous trumpet 
(Columbia FB2851). Carroll Gibbons, too, 
picks a film tune as his first title. Conchita 
Marquita Lopez from “‘ Priorities of 1943’ has 
nothing much to commend it except that it is 
a new number. More tuneful is the coupling 
It isn’t a dream any more sung by Edna Kaye 
(Columbia FB2853)., Much the better of the 
two records by this band is You walk by and 
Breathless ; the former is one of the best of the 
current tunes having a fascinating melody and 
a lyric that is better than usual. The second 
number has not previously been recorded but 
will probably be appearing on title labels in 
the future. Both sides of this disc bring 
Carroll’s piano very much to the fore, giving 
brilliant leads to the Band (Columbia FB2852). 
Talking of piano leads, there is a really wizard 
piano run as introduction to Red Lips by Don 
Marino Barreto, an altogether exceptional 
Rumba foxtrot. London Conga—on the reve1se 
—is based on the chimes of Big Ben, which 
fits nicely into the one, two, three, kick rhythm 
of the Conga (H.M.V. BD5776). Ambrose 
is more than fortunate in his choice of vocalists; 
Anne Shelton takes the chorus in Everything I 
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love, a number that comes from “‘ Let’s face it ”’. 
Incidentally, I hear that Anne will soon be 
seen in a new film. Dorothy Carless with 
a male chorus gives her usual polished per- 
formance in I threw a Kiss in the ocean on the 
back of Decca F8182. Anne Shelton also 
performs very well in Always in mv Heart, whilst 
Bernard Hunter takes over the microphone 
for Ambrose’s only waltz this month, One 
more kiss (Decca F8183). From “ Holiday Inn,” 
a new film, Harry Roy takes two of his titles, 
Be Careful, it’s my Heart and White Chrisimas. 
If the tunes are any criterion it should be a 
grand film. One can well imagine Fred Astaire 
dancing to the first named—it’s just his pattern 





This Month’s Choice 


You walk by, Breathless, Carroll 
Gibbons, Columbia FB2852. 

Red Lips, London Conga, Don Marino 
Barreto, H.M.V. BD5776. 

The Last Call for Love, Poor You, Bob 
Crosby, Decca F8177. 

Hold Your Hats On, Somebody Cares for 
You, Billy Cotton and His Band, 
Rex 10146. 

Kitten on the Keys, Twelfth Street Rag, 
New Organolians, Columbia FB2850. 

More Than You Know, A Pretty Girl is 
4 : Melody, George Shearing, Decca 

181. 

You Walk By, Anywhere on Earth is 
Heaven, Leslie Hutchinson, H.M.V. 
BDro1g. 

Hold Your Hats On, Thirty Thirsty 
Sailors, George. Formby, Regal 


I'll be Home Again, 

ss, H.M.V. BD5774. 
Look for the Silver Lining, Whip-poor- Will, 

Jessie Matthews, Columbia DB2049. 











(Regal MR3658). Raymond Scott’s descrip- 
tive genius knows no bounds. His latest 
numbers Eight letters in the mailbox and Koda- 
chrome being a sort of surrealist music which 
needs interpretive skill to understand, but is 
entertaining even if the allusion is not clear. 
Scott’s interest in photography perhaps explains 
his choice of title for the second effort (Bruns- 
wick 03367). Returning to more normal 
presentations, I enjoyed Bob Crosby’s settings 
of The last Call for love and Poor you, both from 
that recently released film ‘‘ Ship Ahoy.” As 
usual the choruses led by Bob are all that 
could be desired (Decca F8177). In contrast 
the R.A.O.C. Blue Rockets dispense with 


singing, and present The Great little Army, 
Alford’s popular march given a rhythmic 
setting and very much dressed up to become 
a brave-new foxtrot. Desert Patrol, on the 
reverse, is another of the long series of tunes 
classified under the general heading of 
“ Patrols’? which seem ever-green favourites 
(H.M.V. BD5775). The R.A.F. Dance 
Orchestra still recording in hot tempo offer 
two very popular old numbers, Of, you beautiful 
doll and I found a new baby, which still seem as 
good as ever, even in swing time (Decca F8180). 
In similar vein is Joe Daniels’ version of 
My Melancholy Baby, though I would have 
preferred it had it been slowed down a bit ; 
it seems rather breathless, though it dawdles 
in comparison with Corn on the Cob on the reverse 
of Parlophone F1945. Billy Cotton always 
excels when he has a number with a rousing 
chorus. Hold your hats on is right up his street 
and he and his boys really get through this 
in fine style. It’s one long chorus to them. 
Less exciting is the backing, Somebody cares for 
you, but perhaps it’s not fair to compare the 
two (Rex 10146). Dancers have no cause for 
complaint this time. There’s a generous 
helping of strict tempo music-—Victor Silvester 
has produced a fine version of You walk by 
played as a quickstep, coupled with Farewell to 
dreams, a waltz on Columbia FB2857, whilst 
his second disc joins Where in the World, slow 
foxtrot with I’ve seen you before, quickstep on 
Columbia FB2856. Charlie Kunz also keeps 
his band in perfect time to play Three little 
Sisters, quickstep, and Somebody cares about you, 
foxtrot, Decca F8190, whilst F8191 features 
You’re mine and Before you know it Ill be home, 
Mary, quickstep—a bright number this, despite 
its somewhat long-winded title. 

The only reason that my comments on the 
Joe Loss’ recordings were left to the end was 
the fact that they turned up almost too late 
for review, and very glad I was to have them. 
Quite their brightest pair is H.M.V. BD5774 
which couples Hazy Lazy Lane with that very 
bright quickstep J’ll be Home, Mary. This, 
incidentally, being the same number as that 
recorded by Charlie Kunz, mentioned above, 
although here the title has been somewhat 
abbreviated. Although not so spectacular, 
Where in the World on their second disc is note- 
worthy for the outstanding arrangement, and 
for that matter the excellent recording, and 
similar remarks might well be applied to Where 
the. Waters are Blue which is on the reverse of 
H.M.V. BD5773. 


LIGHT MUSIC 

Some exceptional organ recordings make a 
satisfactory introduction to this section. Start- 
ing with Sandy Macpherson we find a real 
cinema favourite in March of the Bowmen from 
Curzon’s Robin Hood Suite. Highland Vision 
on the reverse is by Felton Rapley; a name 
well known to radio listeners. As usual Sandy 
plays perfectly—an enjoyable disc (Columbia 
FB2849). Reginald Foort gives both sides 
over to Orpheus in the Underworld, this too being 
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an almost “standard” work for organists 
(H.M.V. BDro18). The record which really 
took my fancy in this section was Kitten on the 
Keys and Twelfth Street Rag by the New 
Organolians. Harry Farmer’s mastery of 
his Hammond Organ increases with each new 
issue and his handling of the intricacies of the 
“ Kitten ” is outstanding (Columbia FB2850). 
The Organ, The Dance Band and Me are 
by camparison very ordinary. Let’s sing a bright 
song and Don’t ever walk in the shadoxs display 
none of the bright srrangemen. which was such a 
feature of their old 1ecords (Parlophone F1945). 
All the Hawaiian Bands turn up in force, 
Felix Mendelssohn and Roland Peachy 
both offer Sing me a song of the Islands from the 
film of, similar title. The former linking it 
with Where the waters are blue on Columbia 
FB2855 whilst Peachy enlists the services of 
clever Edna Kaye to take the chorus 
of Blue Tahitian Moon on Decca F8187. Roy 
Smeck’s choice fell on Always in my Heart and 
Lament to Love, which if not Hawaiian fit nicely 
into the rhythm of steel guitars (Rex 10148). 

From Wild Rose the new London show starring 
Jessie Matthews, which is a revised and dressed- 
up version of an old show bearing the same 
name, we have a selection by The New 
Mayfair Orchestra. All the tunes on this 
disc are old and well tried favourites and to 
mention just a few there are Look for the Silver 
Lining, Sally, and On with the Dance. The fact 
that Debroy Somers conducts makes the record 
all the more interesting, and I am sure that 
many people will wish to hear H.M.V. Bg294. 

Jersey Bounce and Pennsylvania Polka have been 
coupled on several occasions. Here Jack 
Simpson’s Sextette links these two and 


make a grand disc of Rex 10144. 
Rzigamuffin hardly sounds the type of tune to 

be piayed by the Albert Sandler Trio, but 

oddly enough it is this combination’s first title, 


and an excellent choice it is—-a fast fiddle polka 
reminiscent of a gipsy orchestra at its very best. 
One Star brings the trio back to their usuai 
polished style that we all so much admire 
(Columbia DB 2090). George Shearing 
makes what is to my mind the piano record of 
the month. More than you know is taken fairly 
slowly with brilliant syncopation ; A pretty Girl 
is like a Melody on the other hand being faster 
and equally masterly (Decca F8181). 


VOCAL 

The galaxy of vocal stars appearing in the 
current lists contains representatives from every 
field of entertainment. Representing radio and 
films, The Mills Brothers give us Down, down, 
down and Rig a jig jig and even though the titles 
seems rather stupid, their method of presenta- 
tion is anything but and features all the usual 
instrumental imitations that are so well known 
(Brunswick 03362). Similar in character, but 
using guitar accompaniment is Foo-gee from the 
Ink Spots, who back this up with Don’t leave 
now, another of the rather plaintive songs that 
we get from these lads (Biunswick 03360). 
‘“‘Hutch” gets home again with another 
winner— You walk by. He has an almost 
uncanny flair for picking the song of the month 
with unfailing regularity. Anywhere on earth is 
heaven is as yet unknown, but will soon achieve 
some popularity if my guess is right (H.M.V. 
BDi019). Two new songs from Richaid 
Addinsell are something of a treat, especially 
as he plays for Joyce Grenfell who wrote the 
lyrics. There's nothing new to tell you and I’m 
going to see you today are delightfully simple in 
conception and both are constructed around 
everyday themes. I really enjoyed H.M.V. 
Bg295. Irene Dunne records all too infre- 
quently but does give us one of the songs that 
made her famous, Smoke gets in your eyes, which 
is as popular as ever it was and so for that 
matter is I’ve told every little star which is her 
econd number (Brunswick 03340). A famous 
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tango now enjoying a new spell of popularity 
as a song is Jealousy. Wera Lynn makes the 
best of several recordings of this tune and links 
with it Where in the world, which is pleasing 
enough although I prefer a male voice for this 
song (Decca F8185). Cavan O’Connor— 
the Vagabond Lover—has just that touch of 
brogue that appeals to so many. Round the bend 
of the Road shows this to advantage, although 
it was originally, I believe, a negro song. 
When I leave the world behind on the back of 
Rex 10149 did not appeal to me at all. 

Another record which arrived rather late was 
that of Jessie Matthews singing Look for the 
Silver Lining and Whip-poor Will which are, of 
course, both from her new show “ Wild Rose.” 
It is a very long time since Jessie Matthews 
sang in a recording studio, but here is a very 
good case of “ absence making the heart grow 
fonder,” and I can only say that looking back 
over some of her earlier records she has lost 
none of her charm (Columbia DB2049). 


HUMOUR 

Let George Formby loose on a new song 
and he will produce words the composer never 
thought of—or if he did would not dare to use ! 
Hold your hats on is no exception, and although 
George says nothing offensive, he implies 
plenty ; it made me laugh a lot and I fancy 
nine people out of ten will enjoy it. Thirty 
Thirsty Sailors on the other side is not outstanding 
by Formby standards (Regal MR3654). 

It was recently pointed out that we failed to 
review a record by Bernard Miles issued at 
the end of last year. Two monologues in 
dialect, Over the Gate and Me and old Charlie are 
great fun, but you need a broad mind really to 
enjoy this “ broad ” humour (H.M.V. BDq2009). 


DECCA INTRODUCE 
SPECIAL “MUSIC WHILE 
YOU WORK” RECORDS 


E do not profess to have any expert know- 

ledge regarding the highly specialised 
subject of music for use as an incentive to 
workers in factories. 

But those who have tell us that while gramo- 
phone records could, and should, be ideal 
means of providing such music, it has in fact 
been almost impossible to produce suitable 
programmes from them. Of all the tens of 
thousands of records in the various Companizs’ 
catalogues, only a minute percentage, we are 
told, conform to the many and varied require- 
ments, and to find them is almost as lengthy 
and tedious a business as searching for a 
needle in the proverbial haystack, even when 
the searcher knows what he is looking for. 

A move is now on foot, however, which 
should remove all these obstacles, thereby 
proving a real blessing to all owners and 
managers of factories equipped with the 
apparatus necessary for ‘* broadcasting ’’ music 
to their workers. 

The Decca Company are introducing a 
special *‘ Music While You Work” series of 
records especially for factory use. 

The first two are listed in their October 
supplement. They consist of selections from 
** The Merry Widow ” and “ The Maid of the 
Mountains ”’ on F2809, and on F2810 are two 
“Sing As You Work” medleys. Intended as 
encouragements to the workers to sing, they 
include such popular chorus tunes as (in No. 1) 
** ll See You Again,” “‘ You Made Me Love 
You,” “ Pack Up Your Troubles In Your Old 
Kit-Bag ” and (in No. 2) “ Daisy,” “ Lily of 
Laguna” and “ After the Ball.” 

These records are available in the ordinary 
way from all dealers at the usual current price 
of 3s. 74d. per disc (including Purchase Tax) 
and the present intention is that further 
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releases in the Series will follow at the rate of 
two double-sided 10 in. discs per month, at 
any rate until there has been ample time to 
test the reactions to the scheme. 

While we have, as we say, no expert knowledge 
on the subject, we can well imagine these 
performances, which are by a combination of 
specially picked musicians described as the 
Victory Band, under the supervision of a 
“* Music While You Work ” expert, being ideal 
for their purpose. The melody is always strong 
and obvious, there are no unnecessary twiddly- 
bits or extravagances to confuse it or muddle 
the listener trying to follow it against the 
inevitable noise of machinery, the rhythm is 
easy, well-defined:and swinging, and the volume 
remains commendably constant. 


WILLIAM MURDOCH 
Pianist, Composer, Writer 


jt is doubtful whether a more sincere artist 
than William Murdoch—whose death, at the 
early age of fifty-four, is to be greatly deplored 
—ever stepped on a concert platform. 

Here was no dazzling virtuoso with a mere 
handful of pieces in his repertoire—although he 
had travelled extensively as a solo pianist—but 
a man of wide culture, whose playing indicated 
deep musical feeling and understanding. Even 
when his interpretations differed from one’s 
own conception, it was clearly not the result of 
pianistic caprice, but of a profound penetration 
of the composer’s musical thought. 

Murdoch had for many years been the 
chamber music pianist par excellence, and his 
name will for ever be associated with that of 
Albert Sammons. These sensitive artists played 
together over an extensive period. I remember 
seeing them, either 1917 or ’18—both in the 
khaki uniform of the Grenadier Guards—at the 
old Brighton Aquarium, when they gave a 
sonata recital: they had been in association a 
good many years even then. 

Murdoch also collaborated with such fine 
musicians as Tertis and Catterall. (I have a 
particular affection for an old pre-electric 
Columbia recording of the Brahms D minor 
Sonata, which he did with the latter. As an 
interpretation I have seldom heard it equalled.) 
Murdoch was the pianist of that combination 
known as the *‘ Chamber Music Players,” the 
remaining partners being Sammons, Tertis and 
Lauri Kennedy ; Kennedy was laier replaced 
(I speak from memory) by Cedric Sharpe. 
After a lapse of some years this team regrouped 
themselves, but we were offered no recorded 
mementoes of their finely balanced ensemble. 

Murdoch was an old campaigner of the 
recording studio, and, fortunately for us, he 
perpetuated his art in a series of noteworthy 
recordings. It would, perhaps, be invidious to 
single out any particular issue, but I feel that 
the Elgar Sonata (Col. LX379-81) is deserving 
of special mention. 

Murdoch had a number of compositions, 
including piano pieces and songs to his credit, 
as well as transcriptions of some of Bach’s 
organ works. He also tried his hand—very 
successfully, ttoo—at authorship, his most 
important essays in this field being Chopin: His 
Life, and Brahms, two composers he particularly 
admired. F. G. YOuens. 


Introduction to Valves 

We have received from the General Electric 
Company a neat little volume with the above 
title. Written by one of their technical wizards, 
F. E. Henderson, it compresses within its 106 
pages a comprehensive, if not complete, 
analysis of valve problems and includes reference 
to several other thermionic devices in common 
use, amongst which is a chapter on Cathode 
Ray Oscilloscopes. Distributed by the Wireless 
World, Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, 
S.E.1, price 4s. 6d. 
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BRUNSWICK 
Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 


Am.N. 

****]’m Gonna Move to the Ou'skirts of Town 
(Sides 1 and 2) (Weldon) (V by Dan 
Grissom) (Am. Decca 70655 and 
70656) 

(Brunswick 03361—4s. 8d.) 

Lunceford directing Willie Smith (alto); Theo. 
** Tubby ’’ Buckner (a/to, ten) ; Dan Grissom (alto) ; 
Joe Thomas (lst ten); Earl Carruthers (bar) ; 
Eugene Young, Paul Webster, Gerald Wilson (tis) ; 
Elmer Crum ley, Russell Bowles, James Young 
(tmbs); Edwin Wilcox (p); Al Norris (g); Moses 
Allen (b) ; James Crawford (ds). April 14th, 1942. 


If you’re a Lunceford fan, but don’t see 
anything in the blues, just skip the next fifty 
odd lines and modulate to the Parlophone 
heading. 

But if the blues get you as they do all true 
jazz Jovers stay right here and read on. For this 
is the blues again and if it isn’t likely to become 
such a popular hit as Blues in the Night . . . well, 
that’s probably no more than just another 
way of saying that it’s truer to type and that you 
who can recognise the real thing in blues when 
you hear it are going to like it even better. 

Lyric runs : 

I’m gonna move way out on the outskirts of town. 

(Repeat.) 

I don’t want nobody who’s always hangin’ round. 

I’m gonna tell you, baby, I’m gonna move away from 
here. 

I don’t want no ice man: I’m gonna buy a Frigidaire. 

And if that isn’t enough to put you wise to 
what it’s all about, here’s a later couplet which 
shoulc do the trick : 

I may seem funny, honey—funny as can be ; 
If ever I have any chillun’ I want them to look like me. 

Having digested this naive, but sage, philo- 
sophy, so characteristic of the blues, you may 
turn your attention to the performance and 
prepare for a grand time. 

For this is Lunceford’s band at its best. 
There is no showing off, no theatrical ex- 
travagances. All the fine musicianship and 
deep understanding which this band un- 
doubtedly possesses are devoted to a perform- 
ance which has built this little blues song into 
something as fascinating as music as it is good as 
jazz. - 

A goodly portion of both sides, particularly 
the first, is vocal, and to say that Dan Grissom, 
as he is heard here, has few equals as a blues 
singer is certainly not an over-statement. 

But it is, nevertheless, the band that puts the 
piece over. Willie Smith opens the proceedings 
with an alto solo that combines the bite of Pete 
Brown with the expressiveness of Johnny 
Hodges ; and-in both the subsequent instru- 
mental passages and the accompaniments to 
Dan Grissom you will find the most delightful 
scoring played with a feeling to which no one 
with any partiality for the blues can fail to 
respond. 


Jack Teagarden and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Dark Eyes (Trad.) (Am. Decca 68636) 
***4 Hundred Years from To-day (Young, 

Washington) (V by Jack Teagarden) 
(Am. Decca DLA2416) (May 26th, 
1941) 

(Brunswick 03365—4s. 8d.) 

68636— Teagarden (imb) with Danny Polo (alto, cl) ; 
Joe Ferdinando, Art Beck (altos) ; be Antonelli, 
Aft Moore (tens) ; John Fallstick, H. ‘‘ Pokey % 
Carriere, Sid Feller (tpts); Jose Gutierrez, Joe 
Ferrall, Seymour Goldfield (imbs); Ernest Hughes 
(p); Arnold Sishkind (b); Paul Collins (ds). 
January 31st, 1941. 


Enthusiasts who have yet to become recon- 
ciled to the metamorphosis of jazz into swing 
are likely to look on these performances with 
mixed feelings. 

It is true that both have solos by Teagarden’s 
trombone which remains unchanged and 
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unsullied by any passing fashions. Few could 
mistake this for anyone else’s playing as regards 
either what is done or the way it is done. That 
virile tone, highly individualistic style, and 
clean, forthright delivery could come from no 
one else but Big T. And his vocal chorus in 
A Hundred Years is, if possible, even more typical 
of him than his trombone. 

But for the rest both sides follow the con- 
temporary trend of swing as patterned by the 
Goodman’s, the Harry James’s, et al. 

To what extent this remark is a compliment 
or the reverse will depend on one’s own personal 
outlook. It certainly means that the band 
plays with a more than merely average com- 
petence. In fact it has a precision and attack 
which, essential as they are to true jazz, were 
not always to be found in even the most highly 
acclaimed earlier examples of it. 

It also means that the performances as a 
whole have a brilliance that is something more 
than just mechanically achieved parade-ground 
glamour. 

But—and here we come to the real cause of 
whatever shortcomings these sides may possess— 
the arrangements are more conspicuous for 
their popular appeal than for what I should 
describe as sincerity as jazz. 

But then that is what swing is—an_over- 
exhibitionistic usage of the jazz idiom for the 
sake of box office appeal. 


JAZZ 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 














DECCA 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.,) 

*I Used to Love You (Von Tilzer, Brown) 
(Am. Decca Cg93789) 
** Teap Frog (Garland) (Am. Decca C93788) 
(Decca F8163—3s. 74d.) 
93789—Armstrong (/pt) with Rupert Cole, Carl 
Frye (altos); Prince Robinson, Joe Garland (tens) ; 
Shelton Hemphill, Gene Prince, Frank Galbreath 
(tpts); George Washington, Norman Greene, 
a Chambers (imbs); Luis Russell (/) ; 
wrence Lucie (g) ; Hayes _ (6); Sidney 
Catlett (ds). November 16th, 1941 
we above, but without Louis. November 16th, 

This disc would be bad enough at any time, 
but in these days, when quota restrictions so 
seriously limit the number of titles any Company 
can release in a month, there can be neither 
reason nor excuse for it, and I can only suggest 
that both sides were picked out with a pin 
without anyone at Decca having heard them. 

I Used to Love You is just a slow “commercial” 
song. All we get from Louis is a lot of Harry 
James sort of trumpet playing, which may be 
adequate for displaying Louis’s tone, but is 
likely to do little more than bore anyone looking 
for even a glimpse of the real Louis and all that 
he once meant to jazz. 

After this it is perhaps as much for better as 
for worse that Louis does nothing in Leap Frog. 
He just isn’t there. This Joe Garland piece is 
left to be taken care of by the band. The 
result is a good enough performance for anyone 
wanting an accompaniment for a spot of jitter- 
bugging round the parlou: floor, but nothing 
worth mentioning for those looking for some 
good jazz to listen to. 
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Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***Carnival (Paul Jordan) (Am. Victor 

OAo71709) (January. 21st, 1942) 

**** Needlenose (R. Conniff, McKimmey) (Am 
Victor OAo71710) (January 21st, 1942) 
(H.M.V. Bg291—4s. 8d.) 

Artie Shaw is still in love with those large 
string sections and all that can be done with 
them to sugar up his musical cakes, but the 
passion is definitely cooling down. 

In neither of these two new records have the 
titles been chosen or the arrangements designed 
so conspicuously to show off the strings. The 
accent is going back on to jazz. 

You won’t have to play more than the first 
few bars of either title before you notice this. 

Let’s take Carnival first. It starts off smoothly, 
with the strings heard doing their syrup act, 
in a way that might turn into anything. But 
it soon begins to dawn on one that, although the 
fact has been coyly concealed, this theme is 
built up of nothing much more nor less than a 
typical jazz riff, and it’s not long before the 
music is allowed to show itself in its true colours. 
Refusing to let this drawing-room chatter go on 
any longer, the brass blossom forth into the 
language of jazz to give the cue for everyone to 
start speaking in the righteous way, and by the 
time Artie Shaw comes to take his solo the 
jive is going strong. It goes even stronger when 
the trumpet comes to have his say and more or 
less keeps that way until the end, presujnably to 
the disgust of the strings, who show their 
disapproval by politely fading out of the 
picture. 

Needlenose not only carries the flag rather 
further, but starts to wave it sooner. Out of an 
introduction which can be passed over as nice 
for those who like playing trains, the sax, piano 
and rhythm section emerge playing quietly 
with a lovely slow jig lilt one of those themes 
which are none the less intriguing because 
they are so absolutely simple. This easy jig 
rhythm goes on all through the record as various 
people and the sections in turn have their say, 
and you don’t have to be any’‘highbrow fan 
of jazz to realise that what they say is good. 

Personally I am delighted to find Mr. Shaw 
going this way again. Although he has done the 
job more tastefully and entertainingly than 
perhaps any of the many others who have tried 
the same sort of thing, I have never been 
startingly impressed by his endeavours to dress 
up jazz as music. It has so often seemed to me 
to be merely trying to gild the lily, not to 
mention a waste of bands which were quite 
capable of getting along very nicely without 
such artificial aids. 


Duke Ellington and His Famous Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

**** Moon Mist (Mercer, 
Victor OAo070684) 
*** The “C” Fam Blues (Ellington) (Am. 
Victor OA070683) 
(H.M.V. Bg292—4s. 8d.) 

Ellington (/) with Otto Hardwick, Harry Carney 
Johnny Hodges, Barney Bigard, Ben Webster 
(reeds) ; Rex Stewart (cornet); Ray Nance (tpt, vin) ; 
Wallace Jones (¢pt); Joe Naton, Juan Tizol, Law- 
rence Brown (tmbs)-; Fred Guy (g); Junior Raglan 
(6); Sonny Greer (ds). haan 21st, 1942. 

While Artie Shaw has apparently passed the 
crisis in his string mania and is on the road to 
recovery, Ellington seems to have reached the 
point where he proposes to make full use of his 
violin virtuoso, Ray Nance. 

Nance and his fiddle are featured in both 
these numbers, and while the way he plays 
appears to justify my having described him as a 
virtuoso, the presence at all of a violin is going 
to bring up once again all the old arguments 
about whether string tone fits in with jazz, let 
alone with Ellington’s band. 


Ellington) (Am. 
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My personal feeling is that it certainly 
doesn’t, and even Nance’s swing performance in 
“C” Fam Blues, which has most of what 
Eddie Smith and Venuti had rolled into one, 
has done little to make me alter my opinion, 
any more than has his more “ classical ”” mode 

{performance in Moon Mist. 


However, apart from this, Moon Mist is a 
really lovely record. The tune is one of those 
slow nostalgic tone poems of the Mood Indigo- 
Dusk variety, but with an artistry rather in 
advance of that of Mood Indigo, which experience 
seems to have given the Duke. 

And to say that the treatment and perform- 
ance have done justice to it is probably more of 
an understatement than an exaggeration. The 
arrangement is everything one would expect 
from Ellington, and the performance, with its 
glorious passage by the one and only Hodges, 
has all the feeling and individuality of style 
and detail that is so typical of this still quite 
unique group of instrumentalists. In fact were 
it not for what is to my mind the jarring note of 
the violin this would be a five star performance. 

““C” Fam Blues can hardly claim to be up to 
quite the same standard. A medium tempo 
jam on the blues in C major, one could hardly 
mistake it as being by any other band. It has all 
the character of the Ellington firmament, 
individually and collectively. But when you’ve 
said that you’ve said everything. Nothing really 
inspired happens—at any rate nothing one 
would call inspired for this never exactly un- 
inspired band—and perhaps the most interesting 
thing about it is that it is one of the first records 
issued here featuring the Duke’s new bass 
player, Junior Raglan, who took the place of 
Jimmy Blanton, who recently died from illness 
at the immature age of twenty-four. 
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Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

** Flight of the Fitterbug (Don Redman) (Am. 
Columbia CO89294) 
*** Okay for Baby (Benny Carter) (Am. 
Columbia CO29293) 
(Parlophone R2853—4s. 8d.) 

Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Joe Thomas, 
Ted Buchner, Earl Carruthers, Dan Grissom 
(reeds); Gerald Wilson, Paul Webster, Snookie 
Young (¢pts); Elmer Crumbley, James 
Russell Bowles (imbs); Edwin Wilcox (/) ; 1 
Norris (g) ; Moses Allen () ; James Crawford (ds). 
December 23rd, 1940. 

Jitterbugs are grand things on a dance floor. 
In fact, just between you and me, their style of 
dancing is, to my mind, the only one that means 
a thing—at any rate to jazz. The “ competi- 
tion’ style of dancing as conceived by our 
dancing teachers may be all very well for those 
to whom parading about like peacocks means 
more than rhythm ; but it never reflected any 
of the spirit of jazz, and all it has done to jazz 
is drag it down to the uninspired one-finger 
nursery level so perfectly evidenced in the 
performances of the so-called “ strict tempo ” 
dance bands. 

But when jitterbugs take to flight they 
become very different propositions—at least, it 
would appear so from this attempt by Don 
- Redman to describe musically what they are 
like when they take the air. 

According to Mr. Redman, they soar up 
and down like a ship out of control on a heavy 
swell in a way that seems quite satisfying to 
them but only makes me feel rather seasick. 

And the whole effect is none the less obvious 
or made any the more acceptable because the 
number has been scored up in ultra fast tempo 
as a saxophone piece to feature that usually 
grand jazz soloist, Willie Smith. The most 
one can say about the récord is that it is not 
without traces of the instrumental technique 
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for which the Lunceford band has long been 
notable. 

In yiew of all this, it was quite a treat to 
turn over and come upon Okay For Baby. Not 
that this is any great masterpiece ; but it 
brings us back nearer to real jazz, and what 
with the good Benny Carter composition, the 
capable arrangement and the slow, easy swing 
of the performance with its attractive solo spots 
and generally understanding performance by 
the band at large, the side is more than just 
worth hearing. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Rhythm Club 
Sextet 
**I Can’t Dance (Williams, Gains) (V by 
Dave Wilkins) (Eng. Parlo. CE10989) 
**Rock it Out (Ken Williamson) (Eng. 


Parlo. CE10990) 
(Parlophone R2851—4s. 8d.) 


Parry (ci) with Ken Oldham (ten) ; Dave Wilkins 
(tpt); Yorke de Sousa (/) ; 
Molineaux ()) ; 
1942, 


Joe Deniz (g); Sam 
Syd Raymond (ds). August 14th, 


Since his last session, on June 5th, the four 
titles from which I reviewed in our July and 
August numbers, Harry Parry has changed 
almost the whole of his band. Of the old 
crowd only Syd Raymond, apart of course from 


‘Harry himself, remains. 


Yet if it were not for the presence of Dave 
Wilkins, only those who study styles would be 
likely to realise that any alterations had taken 
place. The outfit still plays the same sort of 
music on much the same plan—solo choruses 
with occasional moments of concerted riffs or 
all-in jams. 

Wilkins’, however, brings something new to 
the group. It isn nt only that with his trumpet 
he introduces a new instrument, or even that 
his singing is different from anything in the way 
of vocalising Parry has previously provided. 
It is that he has given the band a rather more 
genuinely jazz flavouri 

Perhaps this doesn’t mean much in J Can’t 
Dance, which is just the screwy saga about the 
gent with ants in his pants, played fast, but in 
which nothing much, apart from a certain 
amount of pep, happens. 

But it does mean something in Rock it Out. 
Wilkins may be some way off the world’s 
greatest jazz trumpet player, but even in this 
setting he plays in a way that makes one realise 
he has a certain definite feeling for jazz. At 
this slower tempo the influence of the old New 
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Orleans style keeps on showing up behind the 

“commercial ” swing mode which anyone who 
has been in this country for any time could 
hardly help acquiring, and that is all to the 
good. 

For the rest, the record is the usual Harry 
Parry ‘ popular’ swing, which means that 
while nothing which one could call inspired 
takes place, at least the music is bright and, in 
its naive way, neither untuneful nor un- 
rhythmical. 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*Concerto for Trumpet (James) (Am. Colum- 
bia LA2051) 

** Trumpet Blues (And Cantabile) (James, 
Mathias) (Am. Columbia CO32473) 
(Parlophone R2852—~4s. 8d.) 

2051—-James (/pi) with Dave Matthews, Drew 
Page, Claude Lakey, Bill Luther (reeds); Jack 
Palmer, Claude Bowen, Jack Schaeffer (ipts) ; 
Truett Jones, Dalton Rizzotto, Bruce Squires 
(tmbs) ; Jack Gardner (p) ; Red Kent (g); Thurman 
Teague (b); Micky Scrima (ds). Approx. November, 


*30473—Jasnes (tpt) with Lakey, George Davis, 
Sam Morowitz, Gene Corcoran (reeds); Bowen, 
Dominick Buono, Alexander Cuozzo (tpis); Riz- 
zotto, Hoyt Bohanon, Harry Rodgers (tmbs); Leo 
Zorn, Sam Caplan, John D. Voogdat (vins) ; William 
Spear (viola); Al Friete (’cel); Al Lerner (~); Ben 


HelJer (g); Teague (b); Scrima (ds). February 


24th, 1942, 

Bitter experience has taught me to prepare 
for the worst whenever I find a dance band tied 
up with pieces whose titles bring in such high 
falutin’ terms as “‘ Concerto” and “ Canta- 
bile.” 

But it is, of course, both unwise and unfair to 
allow oneself to become prejudiced by pre- 
conception, so I am suggesting that you forget 
all about the names of these compositions and 
judge the records purely on what they are. 

This, of course, brings us the question: what 
are they ? To which my answer is—at any 
rate as far as the Concerto is concerned: a 
perfect example of what music has done to jazz, 
though I shall not argue if you prefer to turn 
it into what jazz has done to music. 

For, either way, this is a conglomeration of 
jazz, swing and “straight”? music not only 
mixed up, but travestied in a way that is as 
certain to disgust the jazz enthusiast as it is 
sure to rile the lover of ordinary music. 

Not, mind you, that I am suggesting that 
the jazz and “straight”? modes cannot be 
mixed to provide something that might be 
acceptable for more than mere novelty. But in 
this case both the jazz and “ straight ”’ aspects 
are too exaggerated to provide any common 
meeting ground. 

I willingly concede, as I always have, that 
Harry James has a trumpet technique that is 
brilliant. But that is no more than a means to. 
an end, and in this case the end is to my mind 
just a waste of time—that is, unless you think 
a tune that can best be described as a parody 
on Mendelssohn’s Bees’? Wedding, extravagantly 
introduced on a trumpet between bits of jazz 
equally flamboyantly put over, worth while. 

So much for the Concerto. 

Trumpet Blues is a rather different proposition, 
inasmuch as, in keeping to that which, for the 
sake of differentiation, must here be described 
as the blues, it does not introduce the “ straight ” 
music aspect of the matter. 

But, unfortunately, it does introduce the 
same fast extravagance—an extravagance which 
not only completely destroys any true jazz 
character the record might otherwise have had, 
but which makes the whole thing no more than 
nauseatingly exhibitionistic, no matter how one 
cares to look at it. 

The best thing about the side is the tune of 
the part which is presumably the Cantabile. 
This is a really delightful melody and suitably 
performed and in some more suitable setting 
could be most attractive. 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers are invited to give short lists of their 
favourite—or of—exceptional—records, witk 8 or 10- 
word reasons why they appeal; records without 
reasons mean nothing. Correspondence arising out of 
these selections should be between readers themselves, 
thus creating a new intimacy—and saving our space. 
So we print full names and addresses of writers. 
Letters marked “* Readers’ Choice’? must reach us 
by the 12th of each month. It is understood that 
we do not necessarily endorse views printed here, and 
we reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 


OPERA 
From Mr. R. A. Hastines, 19, Hayward Ave., 
Strood, Kent. 

Col.—g880. Don Giovanni, Il mio tesoro and 
Dalla sua pace (Mozart). Heddle Nash 
(tenor). Unbelievable ease of execution in 
the two perhaps most difficult arias in opera. 

Col.—DX302. Miserere (Trovatore), Heddle 
Nash and Miriam Licette ; Quartet (Rigo- 
letto), Nash, Licette, Noble and Brunskill. 
Good recording and very convincing singing 
in two favourites. 

H.M.V.—DB3864. Butterfly, Love Duet 
(Puccini). Gigli and Dal Monte. Fine 
recording and singing, not spoiled by noise 
of traffic outside. 

H.M.V.—DB1551. In diesen heiligen (Magic 
Flute) ; Rache Arie (Marriage of Figaro) 
(Mozart). Kipnis. Two of Mozart’s finest 
bass arias in contrasting styles, admirably 
rendered by the world’s greatest bass. _ 

Col.—DX97. I pray you go; now let me try 
my fortune (Faust). Nash, Licette, Brunskill 
and Easton. Good recording and singing in 
Gounod’s best scene. Hand of Beecham soon 
detected. 

H.M.V.—DA844. + Venite inginocchiatevi ; 
Non so pit cosa son (Marriage of Figaro) 
(Mozart). Elizabeth Schumann. A record 
overflowing with vitality; magnificent render- 
ing of two fine but lesser-known arias. 

H.M.V.—C2824. One fine day (Butterfly) ; 
They call me Mimi (Bohéme). Joan Cross. 
This singer’s eager voice excellently suited to 
both arias. Neither rendering yet surpassed 
in English. 

Col.—5044. Calf of Gold ; Mephisto’s Serenade 
(Faust). Kipnis. ‘Tremendously powerful 
singing to chill your blood; never did 
Mephistopheles laugh more convincingly. 

H.M.V.—DB1165. Dite alla giovine; Im- 
ponete (Traviata). De Luca and Galli-Curi. 
The last record on this duet by the two 
greatest singers of Violetta and Germont. 

Col.—g228. O loveliness beyond compare ; O 
voice of magic melody (Magic Flute) 
(Mozart). Heddle Nash. Recording and 
accompaniment more than compensated by 
fine lyrical renderings of first-rate arias. 

H.M.V.—DB738. [Eri tu (Ballo in Mas- 
chere) ; Urna fatale (Forza del Destino) 
(Verdi). Battistini. We can only second Sir 
Henry Wood in his opinion that Battistini 
was the greatest singer the world had seen. 
Voice recorded very well here. 

H.M.V.—C1978. uella cattiva femmina ; 
No, no, Turridu (Cavalleria Rusticana) 
(Mascagni). Sanzio, Breviario and Pantaleoni. 
Exceptionally fine dramatic singing of 
intensely emotional duet. Recording good 
but not exceptional. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
From Mr. F. Cyrm Tomuinson, Abbeydale, 
Duffield Road, Derby. 

Col.—DB1267. Scherzo from Concerto Sym- 
phonique No. 4 (Litolff). Irene Scharrer and 
L.S.O. Gayest of gay music, blithely inter- 
preted. ~-Music for all who have spring in 
their hearts. 

Col.—DX1067-71. Quartet in F major (Beet- 
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hoven). Surely one of the finest recordings 
yet of Chamber Music. Slow movement 
soul-stirring indeed. 

H.M.V.—DB2914. Panis Angelicus (César 
Franck). Gigli at his restrained best. Fine 
choral background. A glorious recording. | 

Col.—LX385. Softly awakes my heart (Saint- 
Saéns). Cernay and Thill. Dramatic 
rendering of a beautiful operatic aria. A 
record to possess. 

H.M.V.—DB2291.— Bist du bei mir (Bach) ; 
Ave Maria (Schubert). Elizabeth Shumann 
at her best. Lovely “ disembodied ” quality 
of her voice never more apparent. 

Col.—LX656-8. Symphony No. 40 (Mozart). 
L.P.O. (Beecham). Wistfully gay music, 
brilliantly interpreted by that master of 
Mozart. 


From Mr. W. H. Harpy, 599, Western Boule- 

vard, Nottingham. 

H.M.V.—DB4667. Love duet from Lohengrin. 
This record already mentioned. I agree as 
to the beauty of the music, and the singing of 
Ralf, but I do not care for the way Lemnitz 
uses her most glorious voice. In some way it 
irritates me—seems affected, insincere. 

H.M.V.—DB1587. Notturno-Lulli. Also 
previously mentioned and most aptly and 
justly described as ‘“‘a jewel.” On the 
reverse is the beautiful short Prelude to 
** Alceste ”? and a short march which will 
give pleasure to highbrow and lowbrow alike. 

H.M.V.—DAr026. “ La fille aux cheveux de 
lin,” ‘‘ Lassie wi’ the lint-white locks.’’ This 
Debussy prelude, as played by Kreisler, is as 
delightful as its title. On the reverse is ‘‘ En 
bateau,” another Debussy piece, equally 
enchanting, if perhaps not quite so fascinating. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
addréss, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Even Professional Musicians . . . ! 

Your correspondent, Mr. O. V. Wadden 
(August), is not. the only one to notice the 
apparently extraordinary attitude of musicians 
who prefer ‘‘ mellow ” tone from their so-called 
reproducer. However, may there not be reasons 
other than mere perversity, not altogether 
unconnected with the trade’s inability to 
supply an article that is not shrill in the middle 
and upper register ? 

Surely the musician is logical and justified 
in cutting out this all too frequent fault even 
at the expense of so-called reproduction ? 

No gramophone is perfect, therefore it is 
reasonable to ask for something that makes a 
nice noise and leave it at that! I am proud to 
say (and perhaps a little boastful) that many 
musical people and professional musicians 
(names of latter attached, but not for publica- 
tion, please) have listened to my radiogram- 
ophone, and not one has suggested that a more 
mellow tone would be desirable. 

They have been genuinely “ thrilled” and 
surprised that such near reproducton was 
possible. © 

Your technically-minded readers might be 
interested to know that the output stage is 
12 watts push pull, and the overall response 
quite good from 40 to 3,000 cycles (higher 
available for good radio). 

The secret (if any) is perhaps the extreme 
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care taken to avoid peaks and troughs in the 
available response curve. Before the war, a 
machine of this design would have sold pro- 
fitably at less than £40. Few commercial ones 
at double that figure were as good. 
Birmingham. Dovuctas F, BLAKE. 


Record Collectors Under Fire 


May I protest? In the August issue, two out 
of fourteen pages of reading matter are devoted 
to the “ Record Collector.” 

Now whilst I admire the enthusiasm of the 
Record Collector (R.C. from now to save space), 
I fear they lack a sense of proportion. I collect 
records of music ; I decide that I want a record- 
ing of a certain work and then set about com- 
paring the various recordings so that I may 
select that which is the most satisfying in all 
respects, with but a casual thought for the artist. 
As long as he does the job well, that is all I ask. 
(Incidentally, a great name is no guarantee.) 

But the R.C. goes the other way about it ; 
he procures a record because it is sung by 
Signor Baloni or because it has a peculiar 
coloured label, the music being of but secondary 
importance. By all means go on collecting, but 
please retain a sense of balance and don’t fill 
so many of our precious pages. I personally, 
think these pages could be put to a far more 
practical use with perhaps ‘‘ Second Reviews ” ; 
which, if done systematically, would be of 
immense use in these days of high prices, or 
with articles on various composers with com- 
ments on the recorded versions of their works— 
equally useful. Even more “ Correspondence” 
would be more acceptable. 

Southampton. HERBERT L. BuTLerR. 


The Late Dr. Reed’s Records 


Mr. F. G. Youens’ tribute to the late Dr. 
* Willie” Reed in the August issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE doubtless revived many memories 
of this universally esteemed and _ beloved 
personality. 

I had the privilege of hearing Dr. Reed’s 
exquisite playing on a number of occasions, 
but no performance ever moved me so deeply 
as his rendering of the Andante from Elgar’s 
Violin Concerto, with Sir Walter Alcock at the 
organ, in Salisbury Cathedral in March, 1933. 
The loveliness of the music, the beauty of the 
violinist’s tone and phrasing, and the matchless 
setting provided by the Cathedral interior made 
up a performance time can never efface from 
my memory. A superb interpretation of the 
Bach Chaconne, I recollect, was also included 
in the programme. 

With regard to the last paragraph of Mr. 
Youens’ article, Dr. Reed’s name does appear 
on record labels, viz., H.M.V. D199, “ Nursery 
Suite” (Elgar), No. 7 ‘‘ Dreaming-Envoi ” 
(Coda). Violin Cadenza played by W. H. 
Reed, L.S.O. conducted by the Composer. 

Columbia L1590 also contains Dr. Reed’s 
name. This is Dora Labbette’s recording of 
Holst’s Four Songs for Voice and Violin. The 
disc was issued in November, 1924, now, of 
course, withdrawn. 

I think Dr. Reed’s name is given on a few 
other discs, but the foregoing are the only 
instances I can recall at the moment. 

Salisbury, Wilts. Douc tas W. -CHURCHILL. 

[Other readers who kindly furnished similar 
information are Mr. S. W. Lambourne, Sutton, 
and Mr. Arthur Jordan (the original singer of 
the role of Midir in “‘ The Immortal Hour ”’) 
through Mr. F. G. Youens.—Eb.] 


Public Libraries of Recorded Music 

I should like to add Clifton College and the 
Barber Institute of Fine Arts at Birmingham 
University, to the places mentioned in Mr. 
Hutton’s article on “ A Library of Recorded 
Music ” (August). 
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Clifton College possesses a good gramophone 
library and though I am not able to give the 
number of records they have, it was an 
enormous asset to those of us who were music 
lovers, and through this library and other 
excellent facilities provided for music there, 
most of us had a considerable acquaintance of 
musical works by the time we had left school. 

The Barber Institute of Fine Arts (a mar- 
vellous building) has not such a good gramo- 
phone library, but it has an excellent library 
of scores and music and books on music. 

I should mention as well that there are many 
other schools which possess very creditable 
gramophone libraries. Indeed, this gives hope 
that in future years a good gramophone library 
will be an integral part of all cultural insti- 
tutions. 

Cranham, Glos. CHARLES GOODMAN 

{The Gramophone Company over many 
years through its educational department 
worked hard to establish gramophone libraries 
in schools, a success augmented more recently 
by Mr. W. J. Hands, through the Central 
Educational Dept., of the combined companies 
and numerous Directors of Education instituted 
collections of records for the schools under their 
control. It is a movement which, in happier 
conditions, cannot fail to develop.—Eb.] 


Record Numbers Puzzle Him 


May I suggest that an article of considerable 
interest to the younger generation of Gramo- 
philes (of which I am a member) might be 
written upon the subject of makers’ catalogue 
numbers. 

There are many matters which might be 
explained in it; for instance, when did the 
H.M.V. “ D” and “ DB” series merge ; when 
did Columbia start their “DB” and “ DX” 
series ; and why the great monthly fluctuation 
in H.M.V. “ DB ” numbers ? 

It would be instructive, too, if the number 
of the first record in each series published in 
the manufacturers in their January lists could 
be tabulated. This would enable one to “‘date”’ 
a record with a fair degfee of accuracy. 

Thank you for the interest provided each 
month in the GramopHone. It helps the war 
along very well. 

Selsley, Glos. Nice, Rowe. 


** Jazz ’’ Preferred to ‘‘ Swing ”’ 


I heartily endorse Mr. Clarence Smith’s 
views upon the differentiation of swing and 
jazz (July). For too long the lax use of these 
words have placed jazz in the same category as 
that worthless and lyrically idiotic class of 
music so much associated with dance bands and 
their exhibitionism. I don’t think there will 
be much argument when I say. that the vir- 
tuosity of members of true jazz groups is as 
skilful and as perfect in its own class as that of 
any chamber music group. 

It has always appeared to me that these two 
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very extreme groups have very much in com- 
mon, each one depending upon the individual 
skill of its players for complete and perfect 
success of music. I’m not trying to find a 
common enemy in Dance Music. In my 
opinion, so long as each style of music keeps to 
its own sphere everything in the musical garden 
will be lovely. I feel sure that the Boston 
Promenade Orchestra would gladly surrender 
their idea of “ Tiger Rag” and “ Toy Trum- 
pet ” if the denizens of Tin Pan Alley forsook 
Tschaikovsky and Chopin and tried using 
something a little more original and not quite 
so brazenly “‘ swiped.” 


Hornsey, N.8. A. WILSON. 


Of Heddle Nash—and Other Matters 


The very first record I ever possessed was one 
of the two Don Giovanni tenor arias recorded 
by Heddle Nash; this record is still in my 
possession and I have never desired to replace 
it by a recording perhaps more up to date. 

It is this singer, the finest living English tenor, 
ior whom I have such an admiration that I am 
compelled to pass it on. The impulse was 
aroused by a letter in the August issue in which 
for the first time since I have been reading THE 
GRAMOPHONE, the name of Heddle Nash was 
mentioned, and mentioned enthusiastically, by 
Charles Gregory. 

I very willingly add my support to his plea 
for further recordings, the last of which was 
made six or seven years ago. In earlier days 
hé was one of the most popular of operatic 
singers and recorded regularly, including half 
a dozen complete operas, up to 1935. 

At Covent Garden, his David (Mastersingers) 
and Don Ottavio (Don Giovanni) also Almaviva 
(Barber of Seville) were tremendously popular 
even in the International season. Perhaps his 
greatest moment was a performance by Royal 
Command of the Barber of Seville in which 
he sang with Lily Pons and Ezio Pinza. 

Other parts in which he excelled were 
Rodolfo (Bohéme) and Duke of Mantua 
(Rigoletto). 

Mr. Gregory mentioned that Nash should be 
at his best. I have a few comment: concerning 
this point which may interest him. _ First, after 
a break of two years, Heddle Nash has returned 
from Australia and has broadcast four times 


already. If Mr. Gregory has heard any of these, * 


perhaps the mutilated performance of the 
Daughter of the Regiment, he will agree with 
me that his voice is as good as ever. But, 
recordings must be,issued in the near future 
as singers are only at their best to about the 
age of 53 or 54 (male singers, of course) and it 
must be born in mind that Nash has been 
singing in opera all over the world for twenty- 
five years, his earliest recording being made 
about seventeen years ago. 

Of Nash’s records, I, being an ardent 
supporter, would recommend every one, but 
his best, and I have them all, are: 

Don Giovanni Arias; Magic Flute Arias, 
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Fair Maid of Perth and La Bohéme ; Rigoletto 
Arias; Jeptha Recit. and Aria, Act III 
Bohéme ; complete Faust. Mention must also 
be made of his recording of Ferrando for the 
Mozart Opera Society recording of Cosi fan 
Tutte, a part which only a handful of the world’s 
tenors could sing at all competently. 

In my opinion a recording is sadly needed of 
O wie Augstlich (Seraglio) and we could be 
assured of a fine rendering by Heddle Nash. 
Also, as A.R. pointed ouf eighteen months ago 
when reviewing the David Lloyd and Joan 
Cross records, there are several fine duets in 
Mozart not yet represented in English 
catalogues. 

I would be extremely grateful to any reader 
for any additional information concerning this 
singer ; I suppose we could not ask for short 
biographies of noted English singers to be given 
each month, this would be very welcome, and 
surely we have had enough of Historic Record 
Articles during the past two years, bearing in 
mind the considerably reduced size of our 
journal. At the present time these biographies 
would be doubly appreciated as the B.B.C. 
(confound them) fill up our meagre half hour 
each week with English recordings and compel 
us to seek stations on the Continent for the 
fine records in Italian and German, this must 
surely be the exact opposite of their intentions, 
but then, who could ever tell the B.B.C. 


anything ? 
Strood, Kent. ' R. A. Hastinos. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
snould be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 





FOR SALE 





Acoustic and Electric Records, Sale or Ex- 
W.l 


_ ene 14a, Maxilla Gardens, 





EETHOVEN’S Ninth, Weingartner, £2; Berlioz 
Fantastic, Coppola, 30/-; Mozart, Concertante 
Sinfonie, Sammons Tertis, 20/-; Violin D Major 
Menuhin, 15/-; Violin 7 D Major, Menuhin, 20/-; 
Schumann, Violin, Telefunken, 20/-; Tchaikovsky, 
Violin, Elman, 20/-. All albums. Fibred only.— 
Stockwell, 40, Broomwood Road, Battersea, 





(CASCADE III Gramophone, perfect, electric 
motor, expert dynamic soundbox, oak cabinet, 
£20.—Ranworth, Woodplace Lane, Coulsdon. 





(COLUMBIA Portable Gramophone in good con- 
dition; also case for 25 12in. Records.—24, 
Hurst View Road, S. Croydon. 





ON GIOVANNI (three Albums), played only 

once. What offers? or would exchange for 
Automatic.—Box No. 1000, c/o ‘‘The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 











9 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York : Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
. The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 
When at home : every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 


of recorded music. . 








DYNAMIC or STANDARD 


All soundboxes of the *‘ Expert ’’ family, whether it 
be the Dynamic (that supreme achievement in sound- 
box design which has never been surpassed) or the less 
expensive Standard model, are assembled and tuned 
with the same meticulous care. 

Time is not a factor with which we are concerned ; 
results—musical 
consideration at— 


THE HOME OF THE EXPERTS 
‘* Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North Road, London, N.2. 


and mechanical—are the chief 


Mountview 6875 
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IDA HAENDEL 


> 


IDA HAENDEL (Solo Violin) 


(With piano accompaniment) 


Tambourin Chinois (Kreisler) -) 


Schon Rosmarin (Kreisler) 5 M 520 


Meditation ‘ Thais’’ (.assenet) \ 
La Ronde des Lutins (Bazzini) ) a 


Zapateado—Spanish Dance ) 
(Sarasate) } F 7727 
Sarabande & Tambourin (Leclair) 


Slavonic Dance in E Minor Op. 2 
(Dvorak, arr. Kreisler) 

Waltz in A Major Op. 39 No. 15 
(Brahms, arr. Hochstein) ) 


- M 495 


Carmen Fantasie Op. 25. (arr. | 
Sarasate) - - 


| M5O1/2 


WATSON FORBES (Viola So'o) 
(With Piano accompaniment) 


Sussex ee) M515 
Intrada (Alan Richardson) 


Preiude (J. S. Bach) - - 


Gavotte (, S. Bach) « i; M49 


KATHLEEN LONG (Solo Piano) 
16th Century Lute Air ‘Siciliane’ 


(R Respighi) | M 517 
Toccata in A (Paradies) - -) 
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ROY HENDERSON (Baritone) 
(With Gerald Moore at the Piano) 


Fair and True (Breton, Warlock) 
Piggesnie (Warlock): My Own 
Country (Belloc, Warlock) - 





| m 519 


Sigh NoMore, Ladies: Pretty Ring 
Time (Warlock, Shakespear) M 514 
Passing By (Warlock) - 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD 
(A. E. Houseman, Butterworth) 


|. Loveliest of Trees: 2. “Loot! 

| was One and Twenty: 3. Look } M 506 
not in my Eyes 

4. Think no more, Lad: 5. The 

Lads in their Hundreds: 6. M 507 
my Team Ploughing? - - 


LINDA GRAY (Contralto) 
(With Gerald Moore at the Piano) 
Hills of Donegal 


(O'Reilly, Sanderson) | M 518 
Johnny, My Dear (Phillips) . 


If Thou wert Blind 


For. You Alone (O'Reilly, Geen) | M5!! 


ASTRA DESMOND (Contralto) 
(With Gerald Moore at the Piano) 


NORWEGIAN SONGS (Greig) . 
En Svane (A Swan), Op. 25, 


No. 2: Efteraarstormen (The - M 491 
Autumn Storm) Op. 18, No. 4) 
Foraarsregn (Spring Rain), Op. 
49, No. 6: Med en Primula 
veris (With a Primrose), Op. | M 492 


26, No.4: Tak for dit Raad [ 
(Thanks for thy ieee Op. 
21, No. 4 - 


With the Royal Artillery sine Orch. & Chorus 
God Save The King - -1 M496 
O God, Our Help in Ages Past - j 


DECCA RECORDS 


issued by The Decca Record Co. Ltd., 





1-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9 






& 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
(Conductor : Sir Henry J. Wood) 

The Wasps—Overture (3 sides) 

(Vaughan-Williams) | 









Fantasia on Greensleeves K 621/2 
(4th side) (Vaughan- Williams) | 
Valse Triste (Delius) - - - F 5582 


THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 
(Conductor : Boyd Neel) 
Elegy for Viola Solo, String) 
Quartet and String Orchestra > M 484/5 
Solo Viola Max Gilbert (Howells) } 
Symphony in B Flat (J. C. Bach) M 486 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Conductor: Victor Kolar) 
Rumanian Rhapsody in A Major) M 493 
Op. I1, No. | (Georges Enesco) J 


SOPHIE WYSS (Soprano) 
(With piano accompaniment) 
Aupres de ma Blonde ) 
(Arr. remasd | 
Chanson Triste (Duparc) 
Au Clair de la Lune 
(Arr. Ferrari) | 
ll Etait une Bergere M497 
(Arr. Ferrari) 


M 498 















Time for 


DECCA | 
4 


Artists 
in theer 
fate Sf 
Successes 


~ tag, 


Regd. Trade Mark 
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Road, 
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“ ” Exch & OLUMBIA Record DB840, ‘‘ Crossing the Bar ”’ ag cf Albums by Wanda Landowska, Mozart 
The Gramophone ange Mart (Tennyson and Willeby), Arthur Jordan. Violin Sonatas, Haydn Trios, Handel’ ay Con- 
Good condition.—Write Box No. 3075, c/o ‘‘ The certi Grossi (Boyd Neel), Beethoven's 5th, E.M.G. 
Continued Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mark 10B or Expert Senior.—Crossley Meates. 
a % [or aS Saag Middx. ** Merlin,’’ Anthonys Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset. 
*XCHANGE.—Mozart | “ Jupiter”, a. ca ine — ee ae a 

4 exchange for Haydn oc (foscanini a SCHAIKOWSKY Trio, DB2891 and DBS2892 
ath and Transfiguration (Stokowski), LWES, ‘Columbia L1398, D1426, D1374. State only, fibred._-Clegg, 292, Queens Drive, Black- 

pve Ocachange. *parkinson, 11, Addison ee condition.—Jeffries, 33, Redhill Drive, pool. y 88 @ 


ae eESEOSTR HA TSCHAIKOWSKY Trio, ‘Franck: k Quartets, ‘Rustic 


FOR SAL®, Classical Record ans. ‘RAMOPHONE Society wishes Hire or Purchase Wedding Symphony, H.M.V 

Beethoven Symphony No. 5, Tchaikovsky No Gram-Con. Record 3-2259, ‘‘ Bedouin Love Cobbetts’ Chamber Music and set Dates Festival 
6 (Pathetique), Dvorak (New World).—S icer, Song,” Peter Dawson.—Cullin, 7, Priory Street, Programmes.—71, Cairns Road, Sheffiel 

45a, Morley Road, East Twickenham, Middx Ware, Herts. === p= PS 











y ANTED, any complete | or concise “Operes, 
Symphonies _ Concertos, etc. Auto-coup- 


Symphonies 1 and 2. Fibre needles. —wWrite H™”. 202 or Expert Senior; clockwork.—Clark, lings preferred—Mr. Raymond Newton, 31, 


4 sides. 
of Words. Best offer 
cio The Farm, Liphosk Road, Grentham, Liss, 
Hants. 


for details to Handley-Read, St. Piers, Lingfield, 


Good condition, with case and Book 





over £4 4s. 0d.—Layton, AY 

















B A 


bury 


Graniophone 
Fonotipia. Also Catal 
3, Coolhurst Road. London, N.8. 


CH-LISZT Prelude and Fugue in A minor. QCHUMANN Sonata. 
Kingsbury Square, Ayles- 2 DB2264-7, new or fibred. 
Cherry Grove, Swansea. 


Piano.—Young, 4, 


and Typewriter, Polydor, Odeon, 


School House, Downend, Lostwithiel, Corn- Church Road. Bebington, Cheshire. 








Surrey. 46 Records, price £13 Ts. 0d. wall. stat. ae 
- ——— - V ANTED. —éth Symphony (Sibelius) and Viola 
(OLDEN ‘AGE of Opera. —Rare Recordings by: Ts good “fibred condition, following deletions:- Concerto (Walton).—Box No. 600, c/o “ The 
J Alda, Ancona, Arimondi, Bonci, Boninsegna, Beethoven Violin Concerto (Kreisler), H.M.V Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 
De Bohus, Delna, Hensel, Melba, Morena, Album 174, not 273; oan Piano Concerto 
Nivette, Renaud, Sammarco, Scotti, Stehle, and iPanny Dav ies), both with album wit Gramophone enthusiasts in Merseyside 
many others for sale or exchange. Also fine if possible. Spot’? (John interested in formation of a Gramophone 
letters of Battistini, Destinn. Grieg, Pauline McCormack), DA680 5 Where er you’ walk,’’ Society, kindly communicate.—Mr. ‘one 
Lucca, Massenet, Trebelli, etc. Autographed and Semele, ‘*‘ Deeper and deeper still,” Jephtha Reason, Clifton Lodge, Hooton, Cheshire 
plain photographs of composers, instrumentalists (Frank Mullings), ‘*O Mistress Mine,’’ etc, 
and a a ha sweasile-on- Tyne, 4, (John Coates), 4985 .); **O Lisbona, Alfin TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 
e iv sforth ewcastle-on-Tyne i i vi! i i i 207 
Westfield Drive, Gostfo oa St ae vi seaman —— aaeems: Rates for ‘this section—fourpence per word, with 
INGUAPHONE, 15 Records, French, hardly ‘-Gramophone,” Vols. 1-13 inclusive. bound or un- a minimum charge of six shillings. 
used, in case.—H., 7y, The Drive, Hove, 3. ee og ee “— ee tes indices.—Butcher, A LLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
| INGUAPHONE Records, complete set of 32 AIK LAOS, ATOMIEGTOVE, WOTCS Subscription Library; 3,500 records; postal 





_— service.—Box No. 42, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 


\ [ ENDELSSOHN’S ‘ ‘Nachtlied”’ “wanted. Gramo- 
phone or Piano.—Grocott, 7, Holly Avenue, 40, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 
Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





USES from Finsbury Park and Archway (High- 
gate) bring you to London's Leading Sub- 











I y ADIO-GRAM.. £30 or offer, 1939 Model. —Ring, Mest urgently required, for work of national urban Gramophone Shop.—John Trapp, 9, Broad- 

2 Shepherds Bush 4245. a get ene J of French Military way Parade, Crouch End, N.8. Mountview 1183 

Seri eae cen Marches played by French Bands on Pathe or 2 pape ee 

GALE. —Mozart Quartet B Flat (Lener, L1606-8). H.M.V. French K.’s. Good prices given.—Box DRIVATE oe, fee ee 

* Offers. Wanted, oe Waltzes Set No. 9000, c’o *‘The Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebrington Ltd. 1 Ax} 123° aes manag ond W. Co: 
(Cortot), Beethoven Piano Concerto Road, Kenton, Middx. Tem} le Bar 3007 
(Schnabel).—51, Copy-nook, Blackburn. aaa ae ee p : 

GET Pe E Collections “Bou ht fo I d- - 
ee. Collection Classical and Chamber Music I prices given.—Write Box ‘No t Cash. Good _ MISCELLANEOUS ~ 

‘ yg en Adams, Market Place, Fording- Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, GIMPLE Instructions for Improving Acoustic 

bridge Amis. Middx. Gramophones: Prov. Pat. 11125/41. — From 

= ——— = > > - eee Rev. L. D. Griffith, Tunstead Vicarage, Stack- 

WANTED PECORD Cabinet required, to hold at least 600, steads. Bacup, Lancs. 1s. 3d. post free. 
with separate divisions for each record. =Oea a —_— 

COUSTIC and Deleted Electrical Vocal Records Please give full details to Scott, Long Causeway. ANTED th ae ge EP ee 

+i wanted by Private Collector, especially Red Adel, Leeds, 6. each Catcus Thorns. — Box o 2a 

3ramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton. Midx 





ogues, all makes.—Davis, GCHONBERG Gurralieder; state price.—Buckley. YOUNG MAN, well educated, exempt, with 


3. Elm Park Road, Chelsea, 


London, S.W.3. extensive musical interest and knowledge 


desires position, preferably in or near London 


- 121, Menuhins, where this may be used to advantage.—Box No 
-Wilkins, Hurtwood, 313%. c/o ‘‘ The | areal 49, Ebrington 


Road, Kenton, Middx 















THE 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling ; 7 libraries or 
emall lots purchased 


HIGH STREET, OXFORD 




















"leco rnavt 


<a 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 
OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 



















A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Lonuon, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that 


have been taken in part exchange are 


available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
— to be found on the lower floor. Callers 


only. 


No lists issued. 

















SOLBREN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 








THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
** Golden Pyramid” Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
best on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 
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C bed ON THESE THINGS. / 


MAYFAIR 
ELECTRIC 


LIMITED 


HANOVER SQUARE, LOSOM, W.1 
MAYFAIR 2047-8 


7. 


Radio and Electrical 
Tit Bits 


(NOT RECORDS, WE LEAVE ,THEM TO RIMINGTON VAN WYCK) 


A Few Quality Radiograms'(non auto) nearly ready. 

A Few Portable Radiograms. 3 wave. AC £24.15.6 

Extension Speakers, Electric Irons, Vac. Cleaners, 
Amplifiers, etc. 

WE MAY EVEN HAVE THAT ODDMENT YOU NEED! 
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NOV ELLO’S 
BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT MUSICIANS 
Edited by W. McNaucur 
Price Td, 

BAC H by Harvey Grace 

BEET HOjV EN by W. McNaucur 

BERLIOZ by Epwarp LocksrEisErR 

BRAHMS by Atec Robertson 

CHOPIN by Henry Coares 

DVO R A K_ by Mosco CarNER 

GLUCK by Frank Howes 

HANDEL by J. A. Wesrrup 

HAYDN by W. R. AnpDERson 

LISZT by J. A. Wesrrup 

MENDELSSOHN by Marion Scorr 

MOZART by F. 

PURCELL by A. K. Hotianp 

ROSSINI by F. Bonavia 

SCHUBERT by Enric Brom 

SCHUMANN Py Epwin Evans 

TCHAIKOVSKY by Geratp 

WAGNER by Ernest Newman (Double Number 

WEBER by Scorr Gopparp 1s. 3d. net) 


NOVELLO & COMPANY LTD. 1 W4RDouR STREET 


each net 


BONAVIA 


ABRAHAM 














CONDUCTING 
WITHOUT FEARS| 


A Handbook for Beginners by 
JOSEPH LEWIS 


Late Staff Conductor, B.B.C. Formerly Conductor of the City 
of Birmingham Choir, Assistant Conductor of the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra. Author of ‘‘ Singing Without Tears.” 


PART I - 3/6 


This inspiring and helpful book simply brims with enthu- 
siasm and is packed with practical advice. It gives in 
simple and homely language the best possible introduction 
to the art of conducting a choir or orchestra. 

‘Conducting Without Fears’ embodies nearly 20 years’ 
experience as a B.B.C. conductor, during which Joseph 
Lewis directed 5,000 broadcasts. 

It describes the qualifications of the conductor—his 
musicianship, technique, and personal qualities that make 
for sound and inspiring leadership. 

Detailed guidance is given on how to wield the baton, 
how to beat time, how to get expression, what gestures to 
use with the left hand. There are also wrist and finger 
exercises for developing control of the baton. 

If you are in charge of a choir or orchestra, be sure you 
get this book. 


SINGING WITHOUT TEARS 


A Handbook for Beginners of All Ages by 
JOSEPH LEWIS 3/6 net 


ASCHERBERG, HOPWOOD & CREW LTD. 


16, Mortimer Street, London, W.1 























Whatever your requirements— 
whether 


RADIO— RECORDS 
GRAMO PHONES— 


ACCESSORIES— 
or REPAIRS 


Write to The Gramophone 
Exchange about it 


In spite of the shortage we can generally supply 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE 
121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


TELEPHONE - TEMPLE BAR 3007 
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Sisters - - - = 1 és 2 : 5 ‘ 5 


* 
* 
* * 
* HARRY PARRY and HARRY JAMES * 
KW his Radio Rhythm Club Sextet his Orchestra * 
Conceeto for Trumpet; 
* can't Dance - -lr 2851 Trumpet Blues and * 
% RockitOut -/J Cantabile - R2852 » 
* JIMMY LUNCEFORD * 
nd his Orchestra 
THE ORGAN, THE DANCE BAND AND ME * Flight of the Jitterbus | pags * 
Billy Thorburn at the Piano * Okay for Baby -  -/f * 
Let’ssingabrightSong- - - - - - = - * * 
Don’t ever walk in the Shadows”) - - - - - - F'1946 * OTHER RECENT RECORDINGS * 
HARRY JAMES HARRY PARRY and 
JOE DANIELS + wie  senicwers tion fw 
; scepr aang Ol’ Man River; Nobody Rose Room - 
and his Hot Shots in ‘‘ Drumnastics * ces Ge Gale iMetesteeven += * 
Corn on the Cob - - - . - - - - . \ F 1945 * I've Seen - R2850 Crazy ahyGan R2844 * 
My melancholy Baby - - = - - . 5 : * RAY } Angry - * 
McKINLEY B 

IVOR MORETON and DAVE KAYE * OSnerer’ | “a Ce 
on Two Pianos with String Bass and Drums * = Teafor Two - Blues in the Night; * 
: * WILL \R2849 Where or When R2845 * 

Tin Pan Alley Medley, No.49: ) BRADLEY’S | COUNT BASIE 
Where in the World; Always in my Heart; Soft Shoe F 1947 KH Sq Ge bac snd tiie orchestra * 
Shuffle ; Jersey Bounce; Tell me Teacher; Three little * Si yi HarvardBlues;Coming 
* * 








Basin Street 
Boogie 


out Party - - R2847 





GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 


Jingle Jangle Jingle 
Hey Mabel! 


Canzonetta - 
Sweet Eloise 


~ }F 1943 


“\F 1944 








My Dreams. 
Good-Bye. 


TAUBER 


With Orchestra conducted by 


Henry Geehl 


Tosti 
Tosti 


~}RO 20518 
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